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Preface. 


"POR  three  important  public  services,  apart  from  his  ministerial 
work,  George  GilfiUan  deserves  to  be   held   in  grateful 
remembrance. 

The  first  is  the  valuable  contribution  he  made  to  Literature, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry — if  one  may  use  these  terms  to  dis- 
tinguish the  blank  verse  in  his  "  Night"  from  the  prose  that  so 
often,  as  in  his  "Bards  of  the  Bible,"  seethes  with  poetic  feeling, 
boiling  and  flashing  along  at  times  with  the  impetuosity  and 
thunder  of  Anacreon's  war-songs.  GilfiUan's  most  valuable 
literary  work  was,  beyond  doubt,  his  "  Gallery  of  Literary 
Portraits."  No  book  of  its  time  did  more  to  quicken,  especially 
in  young  Scotchmen,  the  love  of  literature,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  the  glory  of  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  even  their  own 
Bums.  I  have  often  wondered  that  these  essays — the  finest 
fruits  of  GilfiUan's  genius,  and  as  fascinating  to-day  as  when 
first  published  —  have  never  been  reproduced  in  any  of  our 
cheap  series  of  classic  authors — series  that  include  some  works 
of  less  permanent  interest  and  value. 

Another  thing  for  which  Gilfillan  deser\'es  to  be  remembered 
is  the  warm  and  magnanimous  sympathy  he  felt  with  youthful 
aspiration,  and  was  ever  ready  to  extend  to  youthful  genius, 
struggling  with  poverty  or  in  danger  of  being  lost  through 
discouragement  or  neglect.  To  these  earnest  and  aspiring 
souls  George  Gilfillan  was  the  Maecenas  of  Scotland.  It  was 
his  strong  and  generous  hand  that  cleared  the  way  for  Alexander 


Smith  and  Sydney  Dobell,  and  for  that  "  lurid  apparition "  (as 
Robert  Buchanan  calls  him)  but  genuine  poet,  Stanyan  Bigg. 
To  George  Macdonald  in  his  early  days,  to  Bailey,  Gerald 
Massey,  Janet  Hamilton,  Alexander  Anderson,  and  many  others, 
Gilfillan  was  prompt  in  his  appreciation  and  in  his  powerful 
literarj'  aid.  With  equal  readiness  he  cheered  and  helped  for- 
ward many  others,  who,  though  they  never  rose  to  fame,  yet 
found  through  him  the  courage  and  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
world  their  best.  In  many  a  home  of  modest  genius — in  many 
a  home  of  humble  and  unrecognised  worth  in  our  own  and  other 
lands — Gilfillan  will  long  be  held  in  tender  and  grateful  memory 
as  the  one  who  spoke  the  first  sweet  words  of  encouragement 
and  opened  the  windows  of  hope.  "  May  GilfiUan's  grave 
(Buchanan  once  wrote)  be  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Par- 
nassus, if  only  for  the  sake  of  those  poets  whom  his  praise  made 
happy,  and  whom  his  hand  wks  ever  ready  to  help  on  ! " 

The  third  thing  for  which  Gilfillan  will  be  remembered,  and 
deserves  to  be  honoured — especially  in  Scotland — is  the  service 
he  did  to  the  cause  of  enlightened  and  progressive  Christianity. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  foremost  pioneer  of  liberty  and 
progress  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men,  not  only  in  his  own  but  in  other  Churches,  to 
the  aspersion  cast  upon  the  character  of  God  by  such  dogmas 
as  those  of  reprobation,  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  the  doom 
of  the  heathen.  Though  he  never  attempted  creed  reform 
through  the  Church  Courts,  yet  by  his  bold  and  free  utterances 
he  helped  many  in  the  Church  whose  consciences  were  op- 
pressed by  such  tenets  to  breathe  more  freely.  More  than 
once,  as  we  shall  see,  his  language  brought  upon  him  ecclesi- 


astical  inquisition  and  censure.  But  in  his  speech  at  the 
presentation  of  the  GilfiUan  Testimonial  in  1877  he  declared 
the  cause  of  theological  reform  to  be  the  most  important  to 
which  he  had  ever  lent  his  aid.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  it  occupied  his  thoughts  more  than  any  other,  especially 
when  the  discussion  of  the  dogma  of  endless  torment  was 
coming  to  the  front.  Apart,  however,  from  the  service  he 
rendered  by  drawing  attention  to  special  and  outstanding  errors 
in  the  Church's  creed,  and  attacking  them  in  his  declamatory  but 
powerful  and  effective  way,  Gilfillan  had  for  years  been  fostering 
independence  of  judgment,  and  teaching  the  people  to  bring  all 
tradition  to  the  bar  of  common  sense  and  the  enlightened  Christian 
conscience.  In  a  marked  degree  he  stimulated  the  reforming 
spirit  in  Scotland,  clearing  the  path,  and  making  it  easier  for 
those  who  followed.  He  hastened  in  his  own  way  the  triumph 
of  justice,  truth,  and  liberty;  and,  when  the  history  of  Scotland's 
theological  emancipation  comes  to  be  written,  high  on  the  roll 
of  her  liberators,  as  well  as  of  her  orators  and  litterateurs,  will 
stand  the  name  of  George  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee. 

When  I  came  to  Dundee  in  1879,  at  the  call  of  Gilfillan's 
congregation,  a  year  after  his  death,  I  found  Gilfillan's  name 
everywhere  a  household  word,  and  the  impression  he  had  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  strong  and  vivid.  Wherever  1 
turned  I  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  a  great  presence  just  gone, 
and  to  hear  the  echoes  of  a  great  voice  that  had  just  passed 
into  silence. 

Talking  with  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  visiting  so  many  of 
his  people,  whose  delight  it  was  to  speak  of  him,  to  recall  his 
words  and  ways,  and  to  retail  the  anecdotes  that  were  current 
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about  him  (some  of  them  difficult  to  verify,  but  all  of  them 
characteristic  of  the  man),  my  previous  acquaintance  with 
Gilfillan,  mostly  at  a  distance,  seemed  to  deepen  into  intimacy, 
and  his  strong  and  vigorous  personality  became  more  and  more 
distinct. 

I  thought  of  publishing  some  of  these  records  and  impressions 
of  him  at  the  time,  but  delayed,  year  by  year,  in  the  hope  that 
a  Life  of  Gilfillan  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his  friend,  and 
relative  by  marriage,  Mr.  Frank  Henderson,  would  appear,  and 
render  any  such  publication  superfluous,  or  at  least  confine  it  to 
such  reminiscences  as  were  personal,  and  such  illustrations  of 
Gilfillan's  character  and  "ways"  as  might  be  omitted  in  the 
biography. 

In  1880,  however,  Mr.  Henderson  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Dundee,  and  his  Parliamentary  duties, 
added  to  responsibilities  in  connection  with  his  extensive  busi- 
ness, prevented  him  from  getting  the  proposed  Life  of  Gilfillan 
written.  In  1889  his  lamented  death  terminated  all  hope  in 
that  direction. 

Two  other  intimate  friends  of  Gilfillan  (admirably  qualified 
for  the  work,  could  either  have  been  induced  to  undertake  it) 
had  also  passed  away — Dr.  William  Robertson,  of  Irvine  ;  and 
Professor  William  Graham,  of  London.  After  Mr.  Henderson's 
death  in  1889,  all  talk  of  a  biography  of  Gilfillan  ceased  ;  and 
the  keen  public  interest  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  would 
have  attached  value  to  every  detail  of  his  life,  had  died  down 
with  the  lapse  of  yeai's. 

Should  interest  revive  in  Gilfillan's  works,  a  biography  may 
yet  appear,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  adequate  material  for  it  now 
exists.     I  remember  in  1881  meeting  Mrs.  Gilfillan  a  few  days 
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after  the  appearance  of  Carlyle's  "  Reminiscences,"  when  the 
storm  of  wrath  and  retaliatory  abuse  in  the  London  papers  was 
at  its  height.  Mrs.  Gilfillan  told  me  she  had  been  observing 
this,  and  being  resolved  that  no  pubHc  provocation  for  similar 
abuse  of  her  husband  should  ever  be  given,  she  had  committed 
to  the  flames  a  great  quantity  of  his  papers,  including  his 
voluminous  diary.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  the  tender  and 
anxious  consideration  by  which  this  act  was  dictated,  but  many 
will  greatly  lament  it.  Part  of  a  journal,  which  Gilfillan  began 
to  write  in  1863,  still  exists,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be  published. 
But  if,  as  I  understand,  no  part  of  this  journal  refers  to  a  more 
recent  date  than  1870,  it  omits  the  latest  and  theologically  the 
most  important  years  of  Gilfillan's  life. 

In  any  event,  a  journal  lacks  those  incidents  and  anecdotes 
which  do  so  much  to  illustrate  a  man's  character,  and  show  him 
as  he  appeared  to  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  and 
moved.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  publish  the  following  reminiscences  of  Gilfillan,  including 
along  with  my  own  the  best  part  of  the  material  collected  from 
his  friends  and  congregation  since  I  came  to  Dundee.  Many 
even  of  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  Gilfillan,  will  be 
glad  to  have  their  memories  of  him  revived  and  supplemented  ; 
while  many  more  who  only  knew  him  as  an  author,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  something  of  him  as  a  man. 

It  is  important  at  anyrate  to  put  into  preservable  form  remi- 
niscences that  would  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  soon  drift 
beyond  recall,  of  a  man  whose  name  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  centur)'  was  a  household  word  in  Scotland,  and  who,  whether 
regarded  as  an  author,  preacher,  or  orator,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Scotchmen  of  his  time. 
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It  can  readily  be  understood  that  where  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes have  been  collected,  as  these  have  been,  from  such  a 
great  variety  of  people,  it  is  impossible  to  make  acknowledge- 
ment except  in  this  general  way — more  especially  as  many  of 
the  stories  came  to  me  in  different  forms,  involving  often  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry  in  order  to  get  different  versions  rectified 
and  brought  into  harmony  with  one  another.  I  have,  however, 
named  my  authorities  where  the  story  seems  to  require  it ;  and 
wish  further  to  express  my  indebtedness  at  several  points  to  the 
Memorial  Volume  issued  by  the  Dundee  Advertiser  the  week 
after  Gilfillan's  death  ;  the  sketch  of  Gilfillan,  subsecjuently 
published  in  the  Peoples  Friend  by  the  Rev.  P.  Anton,  of 
Kilsyth ;  as  also  an  interesting  paper  of  personal  recollections 
read  by  Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  Dundee  (one  of  Gilfillan's 
people),  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gilfillan  Literary  Institute,  and 
kindly  placed  at  my  service. 

As  the  materials  in  this  volume  are  arranged  not  chrono- 
logically, but  according  to  their  inward  relationship  to  one 
another,  the  reader  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  before  him, 
for  reference,  the  following  chronological  outline  of  Gilfillan's 
life  and  literary  work  : — 

1813.  (January  30.)  Gilfillan  born  at  Comrie,  Perthshire 
— his  father  being  Secession  minister  there  ;  and 
his  mother,  Rachel  Barlas,  daughter  of  the 
Secession  minister  at  Crieff,  and  often  spoken 
of  as  "The  Star  of  the  North,"  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  George  Gilfillan  was  the  eleventh 
of  twelve  children. 

1825.  Began  his  College  course  at  Glasgow  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  Amongst  his  Professors  were  Sandford 
(Greek),  Buchanan  ("Logic  Bob"),  and  Milne 
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(Moral  Philosophy).  Amongst  his  fellow-students 
were  Archbishop  Tait,  Dr.  Eadie,  and  Dr.  Hanna. 

1826.  His  father  died.  GilfiUan  said,  "  I  have  lost  in  one 
day  my  father  and  my  childhood." 

1830.  Commenced  his  Theological  course  in  Glasgow. 
Continued  it  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  often  at- 
tended the  College  Lectures  of  Professor  Wilson 
("  Christopher  North  ").  Gave  private  teaching 
for  his  own  support :  and  had  charge  for  a  time 
of  a  City  Mission  in  Cross  Causeway. 

1835.  Licensed  by  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  and  became  a 

"  Probationer."     Declined  a  call  to  Comrie. 

1836.  (March  23.)     Ordained  in  Dundee  to  the  office  of 

the  ministry  as  pastor  of  George  Chapel  (School 
Wynd).  Had  just  completed  his  twenty-third 
year. 

.  (November    22.)      Married    Margaret    Valentine, 

daughter  of  a  farmer  and  factor  in  the  Mearns. 

1839.  First  publication — "Five  Discourses." 

1843.  Lectures  on  Hades  delivered  and  published.  Cen- 
sured by  Presbytery,  and  publication  suppressed. 

.  "  Literar)'  Portraits"  begun  in  Dumfries  Herald. 

First  galleiy  published  in  1845,  establishing  his 
reputation  in  literature  ;  the  second,  in  1849 ; 
and  the  third,  in  1854. 

1849.  ^   Chair   of   English    Literature    offered    him    in 

Ireland. 

1850.  "Bards   of  the   Bible"  published.      Proved  very 

popular.  Has  gone  through  six  editions.  Prof. 
Blackie  described  the  concluding  chapters  as 
"  one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  writing  he 
had  ever  read." 
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1852.  "Martyrs,    Heroes,    and    Bards    of   the    Scottish 

Covenant"  published. 

1853.  Nicholl's  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  commenced. 

Edited  by  Gilfillan.  Extended  to  forty-eight 
volumes.  Six  w^re  issued  yearly.  The  series 
was  completed  in  i860. 

1854.  "  Fatherhood  of  God  "  published. 

1856.  "History  of  a  Man"  published. 

1857.  "Christianity  and  our  Era"  published.     Attacked 

Carlyle  and  other  leaders  of  thought.  Cost  him 
Sartor's  friendship. 

i860.  Published  two  volumes  of  Sermons  on   Scripture 
Studies,  entitled  "  Alpha  and  Omega." 

1867.  "Night:  a  Poem  in  Nine  Books"  published. 
Emerson  regarded  this  as  Gilfillan's  greatest 
work. 

.  "Remoter  Stars,"  a  Gallery  of  Uncelebrated  Di- 
vines. In  this  book  he  embalmed  his  recollections 
of  his  own  father. 

1869.  "Modem  Christian   Heroes"  (Cromwell,  Milton, 

Erskine,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  &c.).  Appended  a 
Lecture  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  urging  Creed 
Reform.  This  caused  a  great  flutter  in  orthodox 
circles. 

1870.  At  instigation  of  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  the  Dundee 

Presbytery  dealt  with  Gilfillan  on  the  ground  of 
alleged  Heresy. 

.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  published. 

1873.  Life  of  Dr.  William  Anderson  published. 
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1876.  Publication  of  his  "National  Burns,"  commenced 

in  parts.  Though  all  written  and  revised,  the 
publication  was  not  completed  till  after  his 
death. 

1877.  Presented  with  Testimonial  of  ^1,000  by  friends 

and  admirers. 

1878.  Sunday,   August    11,   preached   his    last    Sermon. 

Tuesday,  August  13,  died  in  his  nephew's  house 
at  Brechin.  Saturday,  August  17,  buried  in 
Balgay  Cemetery,  Dundee. 

DAVID    MACRAE. 


Dundee,  September,  1891. 


PART     I. 

Gilfillan  in  the   Pulpit. 


My  first  sight  of  Gilfillan    was   in    i860   when    I 

was  a  student  preparing  to  pass  from  College  to  the 

Theological  Hall.     Gilfillan  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 

his  fame.     As  a  Scottish  pulpit  orator, 

First  Sight  he  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  along 

of  with  men  like  Caird,  Guthrie,  Norman 

Gilfillan.  Macleod,  Wm.  Anderson,  and  Robertson 
of  Irvine;  while  as  an  author,  his  name 
was  everywhere  a  household  word. 

On  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  I  was  passing  through 
Dundee  with  a  deputation  of  which  William  Logan, 
of  Glasgow,  was  one.  At  the  railway  station  Logan 
detached  me  from  the  rest  of  the  party  and  said 
solemnly  "I  want  you  to  come  with  me — to  Paradise!" 
This  pious  invitation  turned  out  to  be  Logan's 
facetious  way  of  asking  me  to  go  with  him  to  see 
Gilfillan,  whose  manse  standing  in  Paradise  Road  had 
come  to  be  itself  popularly  known  as  "  Paradise." 
Logan  was  a  hero  worshipper ;  and  one  of  his  two 
special  heroes  was  George  Gilfillan,  the  other  being 
Dr.  William  Anderson,  of  Gleisgow.  Gilfillan  never 
preached  in  the  great  city  of  the  west  but  Logan  went 
to  hear  him  ;  and  Logan  had  never  occasion  to  be  in 
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or  near  Dundee  but  he  went  to  pay  his  homage  at 
Gilfillan's  shrine  in  •'  Paradise." 

Dehghted  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  a  countryman 
-SO  famous,  I  accompanied  Logan  up  Constitution 
Road  to  Gilfillan's  manse.  Our  time  was  brief,  as  we 
had  to  rejoin  the  deputation  within  half-an-hour,  but 
we  got  what  we  went  for — a  sight  of  Gilfillan. 

How  vividly,  even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  I 
can  recall  that  brief  interview — the  lordliness  and  yet 
genial  warmth  with  which  Gilfillan  received  us,  his 
striking  physique,  tall,  straight,  powerful ;  the  leonine 
countenance  ;  the  florid  complexion  ;  the  massive 
brow ;  the  proud  carriage  of  his  head  ;  the  old- 
fashioned  neckcloth,  white  and  ample  ;  and  the  keen 
yet  kindly  eyes  that  glanced  at  us  through  his  glasses. 
When  in  the  course  of  our  short  but  animated  conver- 
sation, Gilfillan  broke  out  into  a  rousing  guffaw  over 
some  joke,  he  made  one  think  of  a  Norse  sea-king  in 
his  banquet  hall. 

The  first  time  I  heard  Gilfillan  preach  I  was  greatly 
disappointed.      No  man  (as  I  afterwards  found)  was 
more  unequal  in  power ;   or  more  easily  affected  by 
his  surroundings.     He  was  a  great  con- 
Hearing     trast  in  this  respect  to  some  of  his  notable 
Gilfillan     contemporaries  in  the   United   Presby- 
Preach      terian  Church — men  like  Dr.  Eadie,  Dr. 
for  the       George  Jeffrey,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Brown — 
first  time,    men  who  never  rose  to  the  height  of 
eloquence ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  sank  to 
the  level  of  commonplace. 
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With  Gilfillan  it  was  strikingly  different.  Every- 
thing depended  on  his  subject,  his  mood,  and  his 
surroundings.  Sometimes  his  spirit  rose  like  the  eagle, 
breasting  the  storm  and  soaring  aloft  with  strong  and 
unwearied  wing  ;  at  other  times  it  never  seemed  to  get 
off  the  ground. 

That  first  time  I  heard  him  he  happened  to  be 
at  his  worst.  It  was  in  midsummer — the  summer, 
I  think,  of  the  same  year,  in  the  early  part  of  which  I 
first  saw  him.  I  was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Yeaman,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Dundee  ;  and  on 
Sunday  said  I  would  like  to  hear  Gilfillan.  His  son 
William  accordingly  took  me  to  School  Wynd,  to  the 
forenoon  service.  It  was  a  sultry  day ;  the  church  was 
half  empty,  and  Gilfillan  never  seemed  to  get  his  heart 
into  his  work.  I  was  struck,  as  before,  with  his  com- 
manding presence  ;  and  also  with  the  measured  and 
impressive  style  in  which  he  read  the  psalms  that  were 
to  be  sung.  But  the  sermon  disappointed  us  both. 
It  would  have  answered  to  the  account  given  by  an  old 
woman,  who,  when  asked  what  the  minister  had 
preached  about,  said,  "  Weel,  he  gie'd  oot  a  text,  and 
he  jist  wrocht  awa'."  There  were  striking  expressions 
here  and  there,  and  one  or  two  flashes  of  characteristic 
thought,  but  there  was  a  want  of  method  in  the  dis- 
course ;  and  no  unity  of  impression.  We  spoke  on 
the  way  out  to  one  of  the  elders  whom  young  Yeaman 
knew.  When  we  confided  to  him  our  disappointment, 
he  said  sympathetically  "  Ay,  he  has  jist  been  haverin' 
the  day."  But  he  advised  us  to  return  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  would  be  sure  to  get  something  better. 
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It  illustrated,  as  I  afterwards  found,  the  variability 

of  Gilfillan's  preaching.     His  mood  might  change  in  a 

moment  ;  and  he  was  affected  in  a  remarkable  degree 

even  by  the  size  and  appearance  of 

Influence  upon    the  congregation.     A  small  audience 

Gilfillan  chilled  him  ;  a  crowded  and  sympath- 

of  numbers  etic  audience  aroused  his  enthusiasm, 
and  sympathy,  and  brought  out  his  powers.  One 
of  his  elders  told  me  that  he  heard 
him  at  Brechin,  in  a  church  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  preach  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached  to  a 
meagre  audience  in  Dundee  the  Sunday  before.  The 
sermon  was  the  same,  word  for  word  ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  transfigured.  The  throng  inspired  him  ;  and 
the  elder  said  the  difference  was  like  that  between 
night  and  day. 

In  his  own  church,  if  ever  Gilfillan  expected  a  large 
audience  and  found  a  small  one,  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  chagrin.  One  Sunday  forenoon  when, 
according  to  intimation,  he  was  to  preach  on  the 
subject  of  Balaam  the  church  was  completely  filled, 
but  in  the  evening  when  he  was  advertised  to  di.scour.se 
on  Coleridge  he  found  before  him,  when  he  entered 
the  pulpit,  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches.  His 
irritation  and  disappointment  were  manifest  during  all 
the  opening  "exercises,"  and  found  vent  when  he  rose 
to  commence  his  lecture.  "  It  says  little,"  he  began,  in . 
tones  of  thunder,  "  for  the  intelligence  of  a  people 
when  they  come  forth  in  crowds  to  hear  about 
Balaam's  ass  [this  with  intense  scorn] ;  and  onlj- 
appear  in  miserable  driblets  to  hear  about  a  God-like 
man  like  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  ! " 
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Once  a  month  in  winter  he  gave  special  Sunday 

evening  sermons,  often   choosing  subjects  that  were 

agitating   the  pubHc   mind   at  the  time.      On    these 

occasions  the  church  was  usually  throng- 

His  ed  to  excess — the  crowd  sometimes  .so 

Monthly     great  that  it  was  difficult  getting  near 

Sermons,  the  door.  The  vestry  and  the  pulpit 
being  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building, 
Gilfillan,  unable  to  press  through  the  dense  crowd 
within,  had,  on  such  occasions,  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
go  out  into  the  street  in  full  canonicals,  to  get  round 
to  the  pulpit.  The  necessity  for  this  seemed  itself  to 
stir  him  up.  One  of  his  people  said  "  When  he  had  to 
go  round  by  the  street  he  seemed  to  get  a  baptism  of 
fire  on  the  way." 

Some  of  these  monthly  evening  .sermons  were 
amongst  the  most  memorable  that  Gilfillan  ever 
preached  in  Dundee.  The  subjects  were  congenial  ; 
he  applied  himself  with  exceptional  care  to  prepara- 
tion ;  and,  with  his  highly  sensitive  organization,  the 
presence  of  .sympathetic  crowds  had  the  effect  of 
kindling  his  enthusiasm  and  calling  his  best  powers 
into  action.  His  eloquence  became  impassioned,  his 
thoughts  and  his  language  glowed  with  feeling,  the 
building  .seemed  to  shake  with  the  thunder  of  his  voice. 
His  face  before  he  had  fini.shed  .streamed  with  perspir- 
ation, and  a  Dundee  friend  told  me  that  when  on  one 
of  these  occasions  he  had  to  sit  high  on  the  pulpit 
stairs  owing  to  the  density  of  the  crowd,  the  foam 
flying  from  Gilfillan's  lips  .sometimes  flecked  his  face. 
Mr.   Xeish,  of  the  Dundee  Courier,  told  me  that  he 
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once  heard  Gilfillan  preach  a  sermon  of  extraordinary 
eloquence  on  the  character  and  career  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Picture  followed  picture,  clear  and  vivid  as  on 
the  screen  of  a  magic  lantern,  holding  the  audience 
spell-bound.  Mr.  Neish  remembered  especially  the 
thrilling  effect  of  the  scene  where  Paul  is  saved  from 
his  enemies  by  being  lowered  in  a  basket  from  the 
walls  of  Damascus.  Gilfillan,  eager  and  absorbed,  as  if 
the  scene  were  being  enacted  before  his  eyes,  bent  over 
the  low  pulpit  as  if  watching  the  basket  slung  down  ; 
and  shouted,  "  Be  careful — be  careful  how  you  handle 
that  rope  ;  the  hope  of  Western  Europe  is  dangling  in 
the  air — its  future  civilization,  its  Christianity,  depend 
on  how  you  handle  that  rope," — repeating  again 
excitedly,  "Take  care!  take  care!"  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  ministry  his  strength  and  impressiveness 
increased,  but  his  external  vehemence  in  the  pulpit 
diminished.  One  of  his  people  (Mr.  Hay  of  Ninewells) 
told  me  that  when  Gilfillan  first  came  to  Dundee  he 
never  seemed  to  think  he  was  doing  his  message 
justice  till  he  had  his  coat  sleeves  worked  up  to  the 
elbow.  He  used  (said  Mr.  Hay)  to  thump  the  pulpit 
unmercifull\- ;  and  at  Lochee  he  sent  the  tattered 
leaves  of  the  Bible  flying.  In  later  years,  though  he 
often  spoke  with  tremendous  force,  he  became  less 
excited  and  indulged  in  very  little  gesticulation. 

Often  in  his  sermons  Gilfillan  referred  to  public 
events  occurring  at  the  time,  and  when  his  heart  was 
.stirred  and  his  imagination  kindled  by  some  great 
disa.ster  his  pictures  were  vivid  and  terrible.     After  the 
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loss   of  the  "  London "    he    preached    a    memorable 

sermon  on  that  event,  in  the  course  of 

Brooke      which  he  gave  a  picture  of  the  scene 

the  that  has  never  been  forgotten  by  those 

Trag'edian.  who  heard   it.      Brooke,  the  tragedian, 

was  amongst  the  passengers,  and  in  shirt 

and  trousers  worked  at  the  pumps  like  a  hero  as  long 

as   hope   remained.       Gilfillan    in    glowing   language 

pictured  the  noble  figure  of  the  actor,  who  had  played 

so  many  tragic  characters  on  the  stage,  but  was  now 

engaged  in  a  real  tragedy,  playing  valiantly  his  last 

part,  the  noblest  and  grandest  of  them  all. 

Gilfillan  was  specially  powerful  in  giving  expression 
to  scorn.     Nothing  could  be  more  scathing  than  his 
language  and  his  looks  when  denouncing  what  was 
mean  or  base.     He  was  so  fearless,  and 
Pulpit        even  reckless,  in  speaking  out  what  was 
Storms       in  his  mind  that  he  often  kept  his  friends 
Brewing,     in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension.     One 
of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  told  me 
that  she  knew  when  anything  dreadful  was  coming, 
any  onslaught  or  outburst  of  irritated  feeling,  from  the 
psalm  selected  for  singing,  and  the  style  in  which  it 
was  read  ;    still    more   from    the    prayer,   which  was 
always  a  vivid  reflection  of  Gilfillan's  mind  at  the  time. 
When  these  portents  of  storm  were  becoming  unmis- 
takable she  u.sed  to  look  to  the  minister's  pew  to  see 
if  the  faces  there  showed  equal  consciousness  of  the 
coming  explosion,  and  if  she  could  gather  from  their 
expression  any  idea  of  what  its  nature  was  to  be. 
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Sometimes  his  feelings,  whether  of  admiration  or 
dislike,    carried    him    away.       Amongst    his    special 
abhorrences   were   Russia  and    Russian    cruelty   and 
despotism.     The  very  name  of  Russia 
Hatred  of  was  like  a  red  rag  waved  in  a  bull's  face. 
Russian      At  the  time   of  the   Crimean    war   an 
Despotism,  admirer  of  Gilfillan  took  a  lady  who  was 
visiting    Dundee    to    hear    one    of   his 
Sunday  evening  lectures.     The  subject,  he  saw  from 
advertisement  was  "  Inkermann,"  but  he  still   hoped 
that  Gilfillan  would  say  nothing  outrageous.     At  the 
first  prayer,  however,  Gilfillan  grew  wrathful  and  im- 
passioned.    Suddenly  he  cried,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long  wilt  thou  bear  with  that  despot?     When 
wilt  thou  rid  the  earth  of  his  presence  by  disease,  by 
poison,  or  by  steel  ?  "     The  lady  put  her  hands  to  her 
ears  and  hurried  from  the  church  in  horror. 

Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson  (E.U.)  of  Glasgow,  told  me 

that  Thomas  Cooper,  when  in  Dundee,  went  with  his 

wife  to  hear  Gilfillan  preach.     The  text  was  about 

some    monumental    tomb,   and    in    the 

Horrifies     course  of  a  strange  sermon,  speaking  of 

Thomas      the  importance  of  adhering,  in  monument 

Cooper.      building,  to  worthy  subjects,  he  suddenly 

broke  out  against  Edinburgh  as  a  flagrant 

sinner  against  this  dictate  of  wisdom  and  good  taste. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  at   the.se   monuments    in    George 

Street.     First  you  have  that  fool,  Dundas  ;   then  that 

traitor,  Pitt ;  then  that  scoundrel,  George  the  Fourth. 

It  has  been  well  said,"  he  added,  with  tremendous 
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emphasis,  "that  the  only  statue  needed  fittingly  to 
complete  such  a  row  is  a  statue  of  the  Devil ! " 
Cooper  said  to  his  wife,  "  Where  are  we  ?  Is  this  the 
house  of  God,  or  is  it  a  theatre  ?  "  There  was,  however, 
more  sense  in  Gilfillan's  onslaught  than  in  Cooper's 
criticism. 

When  roused  on  any  moral  question,  Gilfillan's 
appeals  to  the  conscience  were  very  powerful,  goinrj 
straight  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

He  excelled  also  at  all  points  where  imagination 
had  to  be  called  in,  and  where  scenes  had  to  be  pictori- 
ally  described.     A  member  of  the  congregation  told 
me  that  when  his  brother,  who  is  a  sailor, 
Sets         came  to  Dundee  he  took  him  on  Sunday 
a  Sailor     to  hear  Gilfillan.     The  text  happened  to 
**  Greetin'."  be    "  A    stranger    in    a    strange    land." 
Gilfillan  pictured  a  lonely  wanderer  in  a 
land  where  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  with  no  one  to 
love  and  no  one  that  loved  or  cared  for  him.     He 
proceeded  to  describe  the  utter  solitariness  of  such  a 
soul  in  language  so  true  and  touching,  that  the  rough 
sailor  was  moved  to  tears  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.     "  There  he  sat  (my  friend  said)  greetin*  like 
a  bairn."     He  said  afterwards  that  he  had  never  heard 
such  a  sermon  in  his  life  before,  and  that  the  feelings 
described  were  exactly  those  he  had  himself  experi- 
enced again  and  again  when  far  away  from  home  and 
friends, 

A  literary  friend  and  critic  .said  of  Gilfillan's  preach- 
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ing — "  Less  conversational  than  Norman  Macleod,  less 
fanciful  and  homely  than  Guthrie,  inferior  to  Cairns 

in  moral  power  and  metaphysical  acu- 

A  men  ;     yet,    in    compressed    power    of 

Comparison,  thought,  in  nervous  strength  of  language, 

in  breadth  of  description,  and  in  rich 
colouring  of  imagination,  he  overtopped  them  all." 

The  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  Christianit}' 
attracted  to  his  preaching,  not  only  in  Dundee  but 
elsewhere,  many  who  felt  no  interest  in  religious  sects 

or  theological  systems.     He  opened  the 

His  eyes  of  young  men  to  the  wonders  of 

Catholicity,  this  Divine  universe,  and  to  the  grandeur 

of  human  life.  He  awoke  aspiration,  he 
kindled  great  thoughts  in  their  minds.  He  sought 
less  to  instruct  them  in  theology  than  in  greatness  and 
nobility  of  character. 

He  always  distinguished  Christianit)-  as  a  life  from 
Christianity  as  a  mere  system  of  doctrine.  He  there- 
fore feared  nothing  and  hoped  much  from  the  progress 
of  science.  One  who  was  familiar  from  boyhood  with 
Gilfillan's  preaching  and  was  well  able  to  judge  of  its 
character  (Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  Dundee)  .said : — 
"  Its  conspicuous  features  were  breadth  and  charity. 
Gilfillan  delighted  to  proclaim  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  denounced  the 
teaching  of  those  who  would  shut  the  gates  of  Heaven 
against  all  who  rejected  their  own  peculiar  creed.  He 
did  not  fear  but  the  way  of  life  was  open  not  only  to 
those  called  Christian  but  to  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan, 
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and  all  others  who  shared  Christ's  spirit,  and  strove,  by 
well-doing  here,  to  prepare  for  a  better  life  beyond." 

Gilfillan's  bold  fearless  teaching  and  his  broadening 

conception  of  Christianity  told  in  the  course  of  years 

upon   the  whole  country,  and   specially  in   Dundee. 

Speaking  to  an  old  office-bearer  of  his 

*'AVast     congregation,    I    said — "Looking    back 

0'  Bigotry."  now  upon  the  whole  of  Gilfillan's  work 

in  Dundee  what  would  you  say  he  did  ?" 

"  Weel,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  there 

was  a  vast  o'  bigotry  when  he  cam'  to  Dundee:  a  vast 

o'  bigotry.     Gilfillan  changed  that." 

Gilfillan    had    no    sympathy   with   any    faith   that 

divorced  itself  from  reason,  and  no  sympathy  with  a 

merely  emotional  Christianity.     The  current  forms  of 

Revivalism  he  not  only^  denounced  but 

Robust         ridiculed,  sometimes  without  sufficient 

and  Rational   discrimination.     His  treatment  of  the 

Christianity.    Moody  and  Sankey  movement  brought 

upon  him  severe  criticism  and  no  little 

abuse.     A  friend  told  me  that  one  day  when  he  was 

at  the  manse  a  letter  came  addressed  conspicuously, 

"George  Gilfillan,  Devil  of  Dundee."     Mrs. 

Gilfillan  (her  husband's  guardian  angel)  .said  .she  had 

to    keep    from    him    a   great   deal    that    would    give 

him   needless  pain.      Thereupon  she  quietly  put  the 

letter  into  the  fire — "  The    Devil's    Returned   Letter 

Office,"  as  this  friend  called  it.     Keenly  sensitive  as 

Gilfillan  was  to  abuse  he  was  never  deterred  by  it  from 
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speaking  his  honest  convictions.  He  disliked  Rc- 
vivahsm  ;  and  what  he  had  seen  of  it  in  Dundee  led 
him  to  have  more  faith  in  steady  religious  training 
than  in  men  being  converted  "  straight  away."  Still 
less  could  he  tolerate  a  puling  and  whining  piety — the 
mistaken  idea  of  religion  that  in  some  circles  takes  the 
sunshine  and  joyfulness  out  of  life.  He  sought  to 
develop  a  robust  and  cheerful  Christianity,  preaching 
Christian  manhood  and  Christian  womanhood.  He 
could  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  frivolous  women 
of  fashion  and  for  the  dandies  who  (as  he  said)  arrayed 
themselves  in  all  the  glories  of  Solomon  without 
aspiring  to  any  of  his  sense.  Nor  had  he  much  more 
respect  for  women  of  the  indolent  and  useless  sort, 
who  resembled  the  lilies  of  the  field  (he  said)  only  in 
this,  that  they  toiled  not  neither  did  they  spin. 

Gilfillan  was  no  respecter  of  persons  or  classes.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  after  the  heavy  and  discreditable 
failure  of  a  firm  of  merchants  who  had  made 
somewhat  ostentatious  profession  of  piety,  to  speak 
of  "  carriage-driving  thieves."  He  thundered  alike 
against  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  and 
earned  the  respect  of  them  all. 

Gilfillan  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  his  wide 

acquaintance    with    literature    showed    itself   in    his 

preaching.     Like  David  of  old,  who  pressed  into  the 

service  of  the  Most  High  not  only  the 

Passion  for    harp  of  Zion   but  the  trumpet  of  war, 

Poetry.       Gilfillan    brought    tribute    from    every 

realm  of  thought — from  poetry,  philoso- 
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phy,  history  and  Science.  "  He  anointed  Literature 
and  Art  with  consecrated  oil  and  sent  them  forth  as 
the  accredited  messengers  of  Christianity." 

His  own  forte  was  imagination.  His  passion  was 
poetry.  He  revelled  in  the  Psalms  ;  he  gloried  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Prophets.  He  delighted  to  lecture  on 
the  great  poets,  and  often  enriched  his  sermons  with 
choice  quotations.  Some  of  these  he  never  wearied  of. 
He  seemed  to  be  himself  inspired  by  the  sound  of 
them.  I  have  heard  some  of  his  people  recall  the 
thrilling  effect  he  often  produced  when,  in  deep- 
sounding  tones  he  quoted  the  lines  from  Byron's 
"  Manfred  "— 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 
They  crowned  him  long  ago 

On  a  throne  of  rocks,  with  a  robe  of  cloud, 
And  a  diadem  of  snow. 

His  sermons  were  often  prose  poems,  and  in  the 
exuberence  of  his  imagination  he  would  pour  forth 
torrents   of  imagery.      If  there  was  .sometimes  gro- 
tesqueness  and  exaggeration,  there  was 
His  always    vividness.       I     remember    his 

Language,  speaking  of  India  as  having  "  her 
Scotlands  of  jungle  lighted  up  by  the 
eyes  of  tigers  as  with  infernal  stars,"  and  of  her  heat 
as  "  encompassing  the  land  like  a  sullen,  sleepy  hell." 
He  once  described  serpents,  with  their  gorgeous  pris- 
matic tints,  as  "  rainbows  of  hell."  A  comet  was  a 
"  storm  of  fire-.snow  ; "  and  the  stars  of  night  were 
"  those  unbanked  rivers  of  glory  flowing  through  the 
universe."     A   well-known   literary   man   in   Dundee 
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(Mr  W.  C.  Honeyman)  told  mc  that  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  him  to  Gilfillan  was  a  single  metaphor 
his  eye  lighted  upon  when  he  happened  to  open  a  copy 
of  his  "  Bards  of  the  Bible."  It  referred  to  one  of  the 
prophets  of  doom.  "  He  strikes  his  lyre  with  fingers 
dipped  in  blood."  "  I  could  see  in  that  one  sentence," 
said  Mr.  Honeyman,  "  the  poet  and  the  man  of  genius." 
David  Pae,  the  novelist,  a  warm  friend  and  admirer 
of  Gilfillan,  thought  he  weakened  his  pulpit  power  by 
allowing  his  imagination  to  run  riot.  "  There  was 
often,"  he  said,  "  too  much  externality — too  much 
glare  of  language — with  sometimes  too  little  of  inward 
.substance."  He  admitted,  however,  that  Gilfillan's 
special  sermons  were  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
and  Gilfillan's  congregation  found  far  le.ss  of  this 
"  externality  "  in  his  regular  discourses  than  a  casual 
hearer  like  Mr.  Pae  might  be  led  to  suppose.  It  is 
also  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  splendour  of  his  language 
and  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his  imagination  were 
among.st  the  secrets  of  his  popularity  and  power. 

Gilfillan's   voice — strong,   deep-rolling,    and  with  a 
strange,    sonorous   rebound    at   emphatic    syllables — 
harmonised  well  with  his  rhetorical  style  of  thought 
and  language.     The  effect  was  height- 
On  his       cned  by  his  commanding  form — 
Throne.  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

When  he  sat  in  the  pulpit  after  the  benediction, 
.surveying  the  crowd  as  it  began  to  disperse,  he  looked 
like  a  monarch  on  his  throne. 
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At  the  time  when  Gilfillan  was  settled  in  Dundee 

most  people  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  reading  of 

sermons — to    "  the    paper,"    as    it    was    called — ^and 

ministers   who   did    use  their  manu- 

Using  scripts    kept   them    as    much   out   of 

*'The  Paper."  sight     as    possible,     fastening    them 

neatly  into  the  Bible.     But  Gilfillan, 

when    he    used    his    paper,    neither    concealed    nor 

attempted  to  conceal  it.     Having  given  out  his  text, 

he  would  shut  the  Bible,  take  up  his  manuscript,  and 

sometimes  even  hold  it  up  before  his  face  to  see  it 

more  clearly. 

Mr.  Martin,  Vice-President  of  the  Glasgow  Ruskin 
Society  gave  me  the  following  reminiscence : — In 
September,  1875,  I  heard  Gilfillan  preach  in  a  West- 
End  Wesleyan  Church  in  our  city.  His  text  was, 
"  He  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 
He  read  his  discourse  closely,  holding  the  manuscript 
in  sight  of  the  entire  congregation.  I  can  remember 
well  the  fine  head,  the  florid  handsome  face,  the  sonor- 
ous voice  ;  and  the  spirit  of  hero-worship  in  which  he 
referred  to  Thomas  Chalmers  and  Thomas  Carlyle. 
As  he  finished  each  page  of  his  manuscript  he  let  it 
fall  on  the  pulpit  floor,  bending  down  after  the  service 
to  gather  up  the  scattered  leaves.  The  discourse  was 
a  bold  one  for  any  orthodox  pulpit,  remarkably  so 
for  a  Methodist.  When  Gilfillan  finished,  a  good 
old  female  "  Methody "  sitting  behind  me  (inspired 
evidently  with  more  compassion  than  appreciation) 
ejaculated,  "  May  the  Lord  hae  mercy  on  his  soul." 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  Gilfillan  simply 
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used  notes  to  assist  his  memory.  In  after  years  all 
his  special  sermons  he  wrote  out  and  read  verbatim. 
But,  like  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  William  Anderson,  of 
Glasgow,  Gilfillan  had  "  a  pith  with  his  paper."  And 
sensible  people  now-a-days  seldom  urge  exception  to 
"the  paper"  when  they  find  that  it  is  not  interfering 
with  a  man's  naturalness  and  power,  still  seldomer  if 
they  find  that  it  secures  them  a  fuller,  clearer,  and 
more  effective  expression  of  his  thought.  Frequently, 
however,  at  his  ordinary  services,  Gilfillan  used  no 
notes  at  all.  On  such  occasions,  after  giving  out  his 
text,  he  would  begin  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy 
"  as  if  reading  from  some  invisible  book  before  him  ; " 
sometimes,  indeed,  on  getting  fairly  under  way,  he 
would  close  his  eyes,  as  if  to  prevent  any  distraction 
of  his  thought,  and  not  open  them  again  till  his 
discourse  was  finished. 

Sometimes  an   odd   thought,  uttered   without  pre- 
meditation,   and    without    change    of   tone,    set    the 
congregation  suddenly  "on  the  titter."     In  lecturing 
week   by   week    through    the    Book    of 
Odd  Kings   he   came   one   day  to  the  story 

Remarks,    of   Naaman.      Stopping    at    the    point 
where    Naaman    in    wrath  drives  away 
from  Elisha's  door,  "  He  is  off  hot  with  anger,"  said 
Gilfillan,  closing  the  Bible,  "we  shall  give  him  a  week 
to  cool ! " 

Forfar  had  long  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
worst  places  in  Scotland.  When  Gilfillan  was  preach- 
ing on  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  and  came  to 
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speak  of  the  devil  offering  to  Christ  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  if  He  would  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  he  paused  for  a  moment  as  if 
to  reflect  and  said,  "  Ay,  he  offered  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  but  he  kept  his  thumb  on  Forfar ! " 

Gilfillan  loved  the  children.     He  liked  to  have  them 

near  him,  and  his  voice  was  never  so  tender  as  when 

he  was  speaking  to  them  or  about  them.     Mr.  Anton 

tells  how  one  quiet  afternoon  in  Gilfillan's 

The  church  he  heard  the  great  preacher  speak- 

Children.     ing  of  the  place  that  children  had  in  the 
Bible.       He   had   read    with   wonderful 
power   and    pathos   Jemima   Luke's   beautiful    hymn 
beginning — 

"  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old." 
It  was  this  that  led  him  to  speak  of  the  interest  the 
Bible  took  in  the  young.  The  terms  child  and 
children,  he  said,  sparkled  like  sunbeams  on  every 
page.  No  promise  was  uttered  but  it  was  immediate- 
ly extended  to  the  children.  "  How  shall  I  put  thee 
also  among  the  children  ?  "  was  God's  great  point  of 
inquiry.  "  Child  " — child  of  God — was  the  highest 
title  of  honour.  The  Bible  might  be  called  "  The 
Children's  Own  Book."  It  contained  more  that  was 
suitable  to  young  minds  and  young  hearts  than  any 
other  book  in  the  world.  Its  child-heroes,  Samuel, 
Abijah,  Timothy,  and  the  rest,  were  amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  his  characters.  And  so,  says  Mr. 
Anton,  Gilfillan  went  on  with  a  wonderfully  simple 
and  beautiful  sermon. 

c 
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GilfiUan,  in  baptising  children,  never  mentioned  the 
child's  name.     It  was  a  principle  with  him.      When, 
however,  on  one  occasion,  an  applicant  stated  that  he 
and  his  wife  would  like  particularly  that 
Baptising    he   should    name    their   child,    Gilfillan 
a  Child       did  it.     He  went  through  the  baptismal 
and  giving^  ceremony  in  his  usual  way,  but  before 
a  Douche     passing  to  the  next  child  he  paused  and 
to  the        said,  "  The  parents  of  that  child  particu- 
ParentS.      larly  wish  the  congregation  to  know  that 
they  have  called  it  Peter."     There  was 
a  titter  in  the  church,  and  no  more  requests  of  the 
same  kind  were  ever  made  again.     His  objection  to 
naming  was  that  he  found  so  many  people  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  baptism  was  instituted  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  giving  children  names. 

Gilfillan  had  a  great  love  for  the  Psalms  of  David,* 
especially  those  that  abound  most  in  sublime  descrip- 
tions of  God  and   Nature.      These  (in  the  metrical 
version)  he  read  in  a  fashion  of  his  own, 
Reading     more  like  chanting  than  ordinary  read- 
the  ing,    but    wonderfully    impressive    and 

Psalms,      inspiring,    and    serving    sometimes    to 
bring  out  the  sense  and   spirit  of  the 

*Hear  the  glowing  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  in  his  Bards 
cf  the  Bible  ? — "  Beautiful,  holy,  tameless  strains !  how  have  ye  run  down 
through  the  ages — in  which  systems  and  religions  have  perished — 
firing  the  souls  of  poets,  kissing  the  lips  of  children,  smoothing  the 
pillows  of  the  dying,  rousing  the  warrior  to  heroic  rage,  and  clasping  into 
one  the  hearts  and  voices  of  thousands  of  assembled  worshippers ;  tinging 
many  a  literature,  and  finding  a  home  in  many  a  land  ;  and  still  ye  seem 
as  young  and  fresh  and  powerful  as  ever;  yea,  preparing  for  even 
mightier  triumphs  than  when  you  first  were  chanted.  Hritain,  Germany, 
and  America  now  sing  you ;  but  you  are  by  and  bye  to  awake  the  dumb 
millions  of  China  and  Japan." 
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Psalm  better  than  many  a  commentary  would  have 
done. 

His  favourite  Psalms  were  the  145th,  the  65th,  and 
above  all  the  104th.  One  member  of  his  church  said 
the  psalm-book  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  opening  at  the  104th,  as  if  it  had  come  to 
know  what  Gilfillan  liked  best. 

Gilfillan,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  old 
lady  who  said,  "  Gi'e  me  Dauvit's  psawms  and  Dauvit's 
tunes,"  and  objected  vehemently  to  the  use  of  hymns, 

or  even  paraphrases.     In  days  when 

His  hymn-books  were  novelties  in   Scot- 

Hymn-Book.    land,  Gilfillan  prepared   a  small   but 

unique  collection  for  his  own  congre- 
gation, and  included  in  it  some  fine  hymns  that,  for 
many  years,  found  no  place  in  any  of  the  orthodox 
collections — hymns  by  Schiller,  Faber,  Newman,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  Longfellow.  The  book  not 
only  gave  fresh  evidence  of  his  literary  taste  and 
discrimination,  but  of  his  broad  and  catholic  spirit. 
And  seldom  was  he  heard  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  reading  in  church  some  of  the  nobler  of  these 
hymns,  rolling  forth  verse  after  verse  in  tones  full  of 
grandeur. 

Though  Gilfillan,  like  Paul,  was  brought  up  in  one 
of  the  "  straitest  sects,"  the  tendency  of  his  mind  and 
his  wide  studies  in  literature  led  him  into  broader 
views  and  wider  sympathies.  His  mind  was  more  open 
to  new  impressions  and  new  light  than  the  minds  of 
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most  of  his  brethren  This  was  early  seen,  not  only  in 
his  attitude  towards  the  new  theology, 
The  Organ —  but  towards  the  various  innovations  in 
Gilflllan  public  worship  so  greatly  dreaded  and 
"  Clean  Daft."  so  long  resisted  in  all  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Churches. 
In  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  Gilfillan, 
when  away  preaching  in  England,  was  entranced  with 
the  organ  voluntaries  and  accompaniments  at  the 
services.  He  came  back  full  of  enthusiasm  about  it; 
and  though  at  that  time  the  organ — the  "  deil's  kist  o* 
whistles " — was  held  by  Scottish  Presbyterians  in 
abhorrence,  and  identified  in  their  minds  with  Popery 
and  Prelacy,  Gilfillan  could  not  repress  his  new-born 
ardour.  In  the  course  of  the  first  sermon  he  preached 
after  his  return,  he  told  his  people  that  in  England  he 
had  heard  the  organ  played  in  church,  and  had  found 
it  most  inspiring.  Undeterred  by  the  looks  of  indignant 
amazement  that  began  to  meet  him  wherever  he 
turned,  Gilfillan  put  the  climax  on  it  all  by  declaring 
in  a  loud  and  excited  voice,  smiting  the  desk  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  is  doing 
something  desperate,  but  is  determined  not  to  flinch 
that  he  expected  to  see  the  day  when  the  majestic 
voice  of  the  organ  would  be  heard  in  his  own  church. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  effect  of  such  an 
utterance  in  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  those 
days.  The  excitement  amongst  the  people  was  in- 
tense. Nothing  else  was  spoken  of  as  they  left  the 
church.  One  man  declared  as  soon  as  he  got  out  into 
the  street  that  Gilfillan  had  gone  "clean  daft;"  and 
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the  mass  of  people  were  agreed  that  he  had  gone 

beyond  all  bounds. 

Time,    however,    works    wondrous    changes,    and 

Gilfillan  lived  to  see  what  he  had  predicted — an  organ 

in  his  own  church,  and  his  people  as  delighted  with  it 

as  himself. 

In  his  poem  "  Night "  he  went  further.     Speaking 

of  the  effect  of  music  upon  the  heart  when  heard  at 

eventide,  he  says: — 

Or  on  a  Sabbath  twilight  in  the  South 

List  to  the  organ  or  piano's  sound 

Discoursing  music — "sacred?"  "secular?" 

What  heart  can  ask  when  all  around  seems  heaven; 

And  Truth  and  Beauty,  Nature,  God  are  One? 

Greatly  as  he  enjoyed  the  organ,  and  singularly  fine 

as  his  sense  of  rhythm  was  in  poetry,  Gilfillan  was  no 

musician  and  seemed  to  have  very  little  idea  of  tune. 

At  praise  in  church  he  could  be  heard 

No  joining  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  lung, 

Singer.      but  at  the  close  the  effect  was  sometimes 

ludicrous  enough  to  strangers  when,  the 

congregation    having   sung   the  last   note,   Gilfillan's 

stentorian  voice  was  heard  still  shouting,  sometimes  on 

a  quite  different  key. 

Everything  that  interested  or  excited  him  in  con- 
nection with  public  affairs  made  its  mark  upon  the 
Sunday  services.  So  did  the  most  striking  aspects  of 
nature  amidst  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The  genial 
sunshine,  the  storm,  the  golden  harvest,  the  moonlight, 
the    sparkling    frosts — all    in    outward    nature    that 
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impressed  him  at  the  time  and  kindled  his  imagination 
was  sure  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  course 

Influenced    either  of  his  prayers  or  of  the  sermon. 

by  Events.  Gilfillan's  prayers  in  church  were 
singularly  full  of  power — often  far  more 
impressive  than  his  preaching.  Especially  did  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  depth  of  his  sympathy 
reveal  itself  in  the  tenderness  and  fervour  of  his 
prayers  for  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  afflicted,  and 
the  poor.  One  sentence  that  often  occurred  in  his 
prayers  began  with  Burke's  famous  line — "O,  Thou 
Rememberer  of  the  forgotten  ! " 

So  much  did  his  feelings  at  the  moment  find  utter- 
ance in  prayer  that  his  petitions  were  sometimes  odd 
enough.      Preaching    at    Saltcoats    at    the    time    of 
the   organ    controversy  he  prayed  that 
Odd         "the  blessing  of  common-sense"  might 

Prayers,     "descend    on    the    heads    of   all    these 
dotard  theologians." 

He  once  began  a  prayer  with  the  words,  "  Oh,  whole 
One,  whole  One,  whole  One ! — which  is,  as  Thou 
knowest,  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  term,  trans- 
lated in  our  version  '  Holy  One ' !  "  If  the  Almighty 
did  not  need  this  piece  of  information,  no  doubt  many 
in  the  congregation  did,  and  might  be  helped  better 
by  it  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  petitions  that 
followed.  It  was  therefore  not  trespassing  so  much 
on  Heavenly  indulgence  as  did  the  English  deacon 
who,  being  put  up  to  pray  till  the  belated  minister 
arrived,  and  having  exhausted  all  the  supplications  he 
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could  think  of  before  there  was  any  word  of  the 
minister,  tapped  a  fresh  supply  by  saying,  "  And  now, 
O  Lord,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote." 

Gilfillan,  in  his  prayers  as  in  his  preaching,  never 
hesitated  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  It  was  remarked 
by  a  good  number  of  people  during  the  potato  blight 
in  1848,  with  its  fearful  results,  especially  in  Ireland, 
that  while  in  all  the  Churches,  Sunday  by  Sunday, 
reference  was  made  to  the  calamity,  the  word  "  potato  " 
was  carefully  and  anxiously  avoided,  as  if  it  were  felt 
to  be  too  homely  and  secular  an  expression — "  unpar- 
liamentary," as  one  might  say.  Hence  all  forms  of 
language  and  circumlocution  were  resorted  to  that 
allowed  the  potato  to  be  indicated  without  being 
directly  named.  A  Dundee  friend  told  me,  however, 
that  he  heard  Gilfillan,  after  the  scourge  was  past,  say 
plainly,  in  his  prayer,  "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that 
there  is  no  potato  famine  this  year." 

Before  passing  from  Gilfillan's  pulpit  work,  let  me 

tell  here  one  or  two  School  W'ynd  anecdotes  : — Peter 

Stewart  was  for  many  years,  and  on  to  the  time  of 

his  death,  beadle  there.     One   Sunday 

What  ailed     Gilfillan  had  promised  to  go  and  preach 

the  an  evening  sermon  in  the  country,  and 

Beadle  ?       had  to  shorten  his  own  afternoon  service 

to  get  away  in  time.      As  he  could  not 

easily  distinguish  the  clock  in  the  front  of  the  gallery, 

he  told  Peter  to  give  him  the  signal  that  it  was  three 

by  coming  into  the  church  and  walking  half  way  up 

the   passage.     At   three,   when   Gilfillan  was  in  the 
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middle  of  his  sermon,  the  faithful  Peter  came  in  from 
the  vestry,  stalked  solemnly  up  the  passage  before  the 
whole  congregation,  then  executed  a  right-about  turn, 
and  stalked  out  again.  This  unusual  and  mysterious 
movement  on  Peter's  part  excited  the  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  thought  that 
Peter  must  have  gone  out  of  his  mind,  or  else  become 
a  somnambulist.  It  was  only  after  the  service,  when 
Peter  was  interrogated,  that  the  explanation  was  got. 

Gilfillan  was  very  restless  in  church  when  listening 
to   any  preacher  whose  sermon  was  too  long.     He 
fidgeted    and  turned   impatiently  from   side  to  side, 
looking  at  times  as  if  he  were  going  to 
A  Broad     get   up    and    apply  the  closure.     Once 
Hint.         at  a    Communion    when    the    assisting 
minister — his    own    brother,    the    Rev. 
James   Gilfillan,  of  Stirling — had   exceeded    all   due 
limits,  Gilfillan,  who  had  hardly  been  able  to  curb  his 
impatience,  said,  when  the  time  came  for  the  post- 
communion  address,  "  I  meant  to  have  drawn  your 
attention  to  some  thoughts  suitable  to  this  occasion, 
but  our  brother  has  monopolised  my  time  as  well  as 
his  own,  so  we  shall  now  close."    ' 

A  negro  preacher  who  once  visited  Dundee  called 
on  Gilfillan,  got  him  interested  in  his  case,  and  obtain- 
ed his  permission  to  occupy  his  pulpit  at  one  of  the 
.services  on  Sunday,  and  get  a  retiring  collection. 
When  the  time  came,  Gilfillan  introduced  him  with 
lordly  eloquence,  quoting  Fuller's  expression  about 
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"  God's  image  in  ebony."  His  look  became  a  study 
when  the  negro  preacher,  having  given 
God's  image  out  a  text,  began  a  very  weak  and 
in  Ebony,  confused  discourse  with  the  remark, 
"  Brethren,  that's  the  text,  and  God  only 
knows  what's  to  come  after  it ! "  It  turned  out  that 
what  he  meant  to  say  was  that  he  had  not  come  with 
thoughts  of  his  own,  but  was  going  to  trust  entirely  in 
what  he  said  to  Divine  guidance.  A  gentleman  re- 
marked afterwards  that  it  would  be  more  respectful  to 
the  Deity  in  that  case  to  assume  that  He  had  declined 
the  proffered  responsibility  and  had  left  the  preacher 
to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will.  Gilfillan,  however, 
was  much  annoyed,  and  was  more  careful  about  his 
pulpit  afterwards. 

Mr.  Alexander,  proprietor  and  editor  at  that  time 

of  the  Dundee  Courier  and  Argus,  was  a  member  of 

Gilfillan's  congregation,  but  in  the  columns  of  his  paper 

treated  Gilfillan  in  a  fashion  that  greatly 

A  thorn  annoyed  him.  Everything  in  the  nature 
in  of  detraction  or  abuse  of  Gilfillan  that 

the  flesh,  appeared  in  any  magazine  or  newspaper 
Mr.  Alexander  seemed  to  get  a  hold  of 
and  reprint  in  the  columns  of  the  Courier.  But  on 
Sunday  he  always  appeared  in  his  place  in  church. 
Some  people  declared  he  came  to  sec  if  Gilfillan  (who 
was  extremely  sensitive)  would  say  anything  about  it, 
or  was  wincing  under  it.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  ; 
and  Mr.  Alexander  may  have  been  acting  simply  with 
an  eye  to  his  newspaper.     Although  Gilfillan  had  no 
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malice  in  his  nature,  he  was  often  irritated.  He  once 
made  this  remark  to  a  friend — "  I  might  say  of 
Alexander  of  the  Courier  as  Paul  said  of  Alexander 
the  copper-smith,  '  He  hath  done  me  much  evil.'" 

Gilfillan's  hands  were  very  nerveless :  there  was 
no  vigour  or  power  of  grasping  in  them.  People 
noticed  this  in  shaking  hands  with  him.     The  grasp 

had  to   come   from   themselves.      This 

An  handlessness  was  often    awkward,    and 

Awkward      sometimes   led    to    ludicrous  situations. 

Intimation.    One  day  in  the  pulpit  he  had  to  make 

an  intimation  about  the  annual  coal 
concert  for  the  poor.  Instead  of  a  written  intimation 
there  was  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  large  poster  for 
the  walls.  The  first  difificulty  he  encountered  was  in 
getting  the  bill  unfurled.  As  it  unfolded  its  capacious 
dimensions  his  difficulty  increased.  Twice,  in  trying 
in  his  handless  way  to  get  his  fingers  round  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  in  order  to  open  out  another  fold,  the 
bill  slipped  from  his  hand.s,  involving  a  clutch  to 
recover  it  and  keep  it  from  floating  down  amongst  the 
people.  The  people,  as  they  sat  waiting  and  watching, 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  preserve  their  gravity. 
When  at  last  Gilfillan  got  the  poster  entirely  opened 
out,  and  was  holding  it  before  him  with  outstretched 
arms,  the  amount  of  letterpress  upon  it,  coupled  with 
his  defective  vision,  created  a  new  and  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  finding  out  the  parts  that 
ought  to  be  read.  He  read  a  word  or  two  from  one 
part  of  the  bill,  then  stopped,  and  turned  his  face 
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towards  another  part,  began  to  read  there,  but,  finding 
himself  getting  into  a  long  list  of  the  songs  that  were 
to  be  sung,  he  stopped  abruptly,  and  began  to  look  all 
over  the  bill  again  to  try  and  find  the  proper  points 
for  intimation,  his  head  and  eyes  moving  hither  and 
thither  as  if  he  were  watching  the  erratic  movements 
of  an  excited  spider  across  the  paper.  It  was  so 
absurd — Gilfillan  wrestling  with  this  preposterous  bill 
— that  some  of  the  people,  though  they  smothered  the 
sound  as  best  they  could  with  their  hands  or  handker- 
chiefs, were  heard  exploding  with  laughter. 

No  minister  in   Dundee  had  so  many  couples  to 

marry  as  George  Gilfillan.     He  was  a  great  favourite 

with  the  working  people,  and  they  liked,  when  they 

could,   to   get   "  Maister  Gulfullan,"   or 

Mapriages.    "  oor  George,"  as  they  often  called  him, 

to  tie  the  knot.     So  many  of  those  he 

married  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes  that  Gilfillan 

sometimes  went  by  the  jocular  name  of  "  Buckle  the 

Beggars." 

He  had  a  night  in  the  week  which  was  the  marrying 
night  at  the  manse,  and  as  many  as  from  twelve  to 
twenty  couples  were  often  married  there  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  On  "  Hogmanay  night "  (the  last 
night  of  the  year),  and  also  on  the  night  preceding  the 
annual  holiday  there  were  many  more.  The  Dundee 
cabbies  used  to  .say  that  when  you  put  the  "  white 
lugs  "  on  a  cab-horse,  off  it  started,  through  sheer  force 
of  habit,  to  "  Paradise,"  as  Gilfillan's  manse  was  usually 
called. 
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Having   so   many   marriage    knots  to   tie   on   the 

"  marrying  nights,"  he  often  had  two  or  three  couples 

in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  each  service  was 

exceedingly  short.     It  is  told  of  a  cab- 

"  Hurling^     driver  who  had  taken  a  marriage  party 

them  to  Rev.  Dr.  Grant's  door  on  a  bitterly 

through."     cold  night,  and  was  kept  waiting  long 

till  the  service  should  be  over,  that  he 

said  to  the  driver  of  the  next  carriage,  impatiently,  as 

he  slapped  his  hands  round  his  shoulders  to  warm 

them,  "  I  wish  they'd  gone  to  George's.     Nae  waitin' 

there  for  half-an-oor.     Ah  !  George  is  the  lad  to  hurl 

them  through."     It  was  a  weekly  entertainment  with 

some  people  to  go  to  Paradise  Road  on  the  marrying 

nights   and  watch  the  bridal    parties   going   in    and 

coming  out. 

Hogmanay  being  the  favourite  night  for  marriages 

amongst  the  working   people,   the   Advertiser  often 

came  out   on    the   following  morning  with  a  whole 

string  of  marriages  headed  "  At  Paradise 

"Married     Road  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,"  to 

by  save  the  insertion  of  Gilfillan's  name  in 

Gilfillan."    each   separate    notice.     It   was   a  joke 

with  some  people  that  if  marriages  were 

not  always,  as  was  said,  made  in  heaven,  a  good  many 

in  Dundee  were  made  in  "  Paradise." 

A  Dundee  man  who  had  been  married  by  Gilfillan 
told  me  that  the  address  at  the  ceremony  began  with 
the  words,  "  Marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  estab- 
lished  in  Eden,  for  taming  the  ferocity  of  man,  for 
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contributing  to  the  happiness  of  both  sexes,  and  for 
securing  the  continuance  of  the  species."  He  could 
not  say  if  this  was  Gilfillan's  usual  formula,  but  it  was 
the  formula  in  his  case.  As  he  was  a  particularly 
mild-looking  man,  I  said  Gilfillan's  reference  to 
"  ferocity  "  could  have  meant  nothing  personal. 

Speaking  of  marriages,  Gilfillan  used  to  tell  a  story 

of  his  friend   Robertson,  of  Irvine.     Robertson  was 

North  on  one  occasion  marrying  a  white  man  to  a 

black  woman.     Calling  to  see  Gilfillan 

Kissing  a    on    his    way    back    through    Dundee, 

Black        GilfiHan  asked  about  the  wedding,  and 

Bride.        especially   how    Robertson    after   tying 

the  knot  had  managed  the  ceremony  of 

kissing  the  black  bride. 

"  Easily,"  said  Robertson.  "  I  practised  for  a  fort- 
night on  the  kitchen  kettle  before  leaving  home !  " 

He  had  a  kindred  story  about  another  wag — I  think 
Dr.  Hutton,  of  Paisley,  When  a  native  kaffir  mission- 
ary, son  of  a  kafiir  chief,  came  to  this  country,  and 
took  away  with  him  as  his  bride  a  white  girl,  the 
Doctor  said — "  My  only  concern  is  about  the  children, 
in  case  they  should  be  shepherd  tartan  ! " 


PART     II. 

The   Platform  Orator. 


Gilfillan  wielded  a  power  on  the  platform  as  well 
as  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  His  burly  frame,  his 
lordly  look,  and  his  stern  and  "eerie"  eye  were  enough 
of  themselves  to  impress  an  audience  and  prepare  them 
for  something  great.  His  voice  was  another  element 
of  power — strong,  expressive,  thundering  up  at  times 
to  heights  of  impassioned  eloquence. 

Captain  Cusin,  of  Falkland,  told  me  that  when  he 
was  a  youth  in  London,  Gilfillan  being  at  that  time  at 
the  height  of  his  literary  fame,  the  young  Scotchmen 
in  London  were  proud  of  him,  regarding  him  as  a 
Goliath  in  literature.  They  used  to  turn  out  in  great 
force  to  hear  him  when  he  was  advertised  to  preach 
or  lecture  in  Exeter  Hall.  His  poetic  fire  and  the 
splendour  of  his  language  took  hold  of  their  imagina- 
tions and  rou.sed  them  to  enthusiasm. 

The  manager  of  a  large  work  at  Renton,  who  had 
been  stirred  up  in  youth  to  think  for  himself  by 
Gilfillan's  "  Literary  Portraits,"  said  to  me — "  I  often 
heard  him  lecture  as  well  as  preach.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  power  and  fervid  eloquence.  I  never 
heard  him  surpassed.  Towards  the  end  he  lost  much 
of  the  tumultuous  force  and  passion  of  his  earlier 
years.     Yet  even  the  last  lecture  I  heard  him  give — 
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a  lecture  on  '  War ' — had  in  it  some  passages  of  sub- 
lime and  burning  eloquence.  He  was  an  indubitable 
man  of  genius.  He  had  more  in  him  than  was  ever 
realised." 

Gilfillan  was  naturally  in  great  request  for  soirees 
and  public  meetings.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
to  preach  at  Sunderland,  where  he  had  often  preached 

and  lectured  before,  he  was  asked  to 
"  Cauld  remain  over  the  Monday  and  give  a 
Kail."        lecture.      He  wrote  to  say  that  he  was 

so  busy  and  the  time  was  so  near  that 
if  he  waited  and  gave  the  lecture  they  would  have  to 
content  themselves  with  "  cauld  kail  het  again."  His 
correspondent  being  a  Scotchman,  Gilfillan  assumed 
that  he  would  be  familiar  with  the  expression  as 
meaning  old  material  used  again,  and  would,  there- 
fore, not  expect  a  new  lecture.  His  feelings  can  be 
imagined  when  on  arriving  in  Sunderland  he  found 
that  large  bills  had  been  issued  announcing  that  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan  would  lecture  on  the  subject 
'  Cauld  Kail  Het  Again." 

When  he  spoke  on  public  questions  he  did  so  with 

great  fearlessness.      In   1841,  when  the  people  were 

crying  for  bread,  and  the  Corn  Laws  were  "  hanging 

like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the 

Public       nation,"  Gilfillan  was  amongst  the  first 

Questions,   of  his  profession  to  denounce  them ;  and 

at  a  meeting  held   in   his  own  church 

after   he   had    made   a   scathing    exposure    of   their 
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iniquity    and    folly,    a    petition    was    adopted    with 
enthusiasm  praying  for  their  repeal. 

The  Anti-Slavery  cause  also  found  a  strong  advo- 
cate in  Gilfillan.  One  of  his  rare  public  appearances 
in  the  Dundee  Presbytery  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  on  this  subject  ; 
he  also  presided  and  made  a  memorable  speech  at  a 
vast  public  meeting  held  to  welcome  the  Anti-Slavery 
champions,  George  Thompson  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  to  Dundee. 

In  1859  and  i860  he  watched  with  enthusiasm  the 
career  of  Garibaldi,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  to 
congratulate  the  Italian  patriot  on  the  liberation  of 
Sicily  and  Naples  Gilfillan,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speeches  he  ever  made,  denounced 
Louis  Napoleon  so  fiercely  and  so  unsparingly  that 
another  of  the  speakers  warned  him  not  in  the  mean- 
time to  think  of  a  trip  to  Paris  unless  he  was  weary 
of  his  life."* 

Charles  C.  Maxwell,  of  Dundee,  speaking  in  the 
Gilfillan  Memorial  on  the  anniversary  of  Gilfillan's 
death,  well  described  the  position  he  occupied  for 
many  a  long  year  in  connection  with  the  public 
life  of  the  city.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  there  was  a  dis- 
tinguished stranger  to  be  welcomed — Emerson,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Frederick  Douglass,  or  Kossuth  ;  if 
there  was  a  noble  memory  to  be  honoured — Shake- 
speare, Watt,  Peel,  Scott,  or  Burns  ;  if  there  was  a 
public  work  to  be  done,  the  extension  of  political 

*  Biographical  sketch  in  Dundee  Advertiser  after  Gilfillan's  death 
in  1878. 
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rights,  the  estabHshment  of  public  parks,  pubhc  lib- 
raries, or  colleges  for  working  men — Gilfillan  was  ever 
at  the  front.  His  presence  dignified  every  platform, 
his  voice  animated  every  assemblage." 

Gilfillan's  views  were  sometimes  formed  on  the  first 
aspect  of  a  question  that  impressed  his  mind,  and 
were  not  easily  altered  by  subsequent  events.  But 
even  when  this  committed  him  to  what 
Foreign  many  regarded  as  the  wrong  side,  it  was 
Politics,  easy,  as  a  rule,  to  discern  the  worthy 
impulse  that  had  determined  his  atti- 
tude. During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  it  was 
from  no  sympathy  with  Turkish  misrule  that  he  so 
often  hurled  the  Greek  fire  of  his  scorn  against  Russia. 
He  hated  cruelty  with  all  the  force  of  his  nature  ;  but 
he  also  hated,  and  bitterly  hated,  all  sham  and  hypo- 
crisy. And  it  was  because,  in  view  of  her  treatment 
of  Poland,  he  regarded  the  professions  of  Russia  with 
regard  to  Turkish  atrocity  to  be  hollow — a  mere  cover 
for  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  designs — that  he 
turned  with  sympathy  towards  the  Turks,  and  ap- 
plauded the  valour  with  which  for  so  long  a  time 
they  stood  their  ground,  without  looking  so  much  as 
perhaps  he  would  otherwise  have  done  to  the  wretched 
misrule  on  behalf  of  which  that  valour  was  displayed. 

It  was  similar  motives  that,  in  1861,  in  spite  of  all 
his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  turned  his  sympathies  away 
from  the  North  during  the  Civil  War,  and  won  them 
for  the  Southern  armies  and  the  Southern  people,  if 
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not  for  the  Southern  cause.  He  regarded  the  North 
as  shuffling  and  insincere  on  the  ques- 
Sidin^  with  tion  of  slavery.  He  did  not  appreciate 
"  The  South."  — if  he  clearly  understood — the  policy 
of  the  North  in  keeping  the  slavery 
question  in  the  background  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  so  as  not  to  cause  fatal  disruption  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  differing  about  slavery,  were  yet 
united  and  resolute  in  loyalty  to  the  Union.  No  one, 
however,  who  knew  Gilfillan,  or  read  his  books,  or 
heard  him  speak,  could  fail  to  see  that  whatever  might 
be  his  errors  of  judgment  in  particular  cases,  his  heart 
burned  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  that  his  .sympa- 
thies were  with  everything  that  appeared  to  his  eyes 
noble  and  progressive  in  personal  or  national  life. 
Few  men  of  his  time  pled  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
with  more  fearlessness  and  fiery  indignation  than 
George  Gilfillan.  Longfellow's  lines  on  Burns,  with 
one  phrase  added  to  count  in  the  orator,  apply  with 
singular  fitness  to  Gilfillan  : — 

The  burden  of  his  speech  and  song 
Was  love  of  right,  disdain  of  wrong  : 

Its  master  chords 
Were  manhood,  freedom,  brotherhood  : 
Its  discords  but  an  interlude 

Between  the  words. 

About  Ireland  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  think, 
alternating,  as  many  a  statesman  also,  and  many  a 
philanthropist  and  reformer  has  alternated  before  and 
since,  between  hope  and  despair.     "  Ireland,"  he  cries, 
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"  art  thou  a  living  string  of  God's  great  lyre  the  earth, 

or  art  thou  an  instrument  thrown  aside 

Ireland      like  a  neglected  harp,  and  only  valuable 

Puzzled      for  the  chance  notes  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

Him.         mad  mirth  or  despair,  which  the  hands 

of  passers-by  can  discourse  upon  thee  ? 

Art  thou  only  a  wayward  child  of  the  great  mother, 

or   art   thou    altogether   a    monstrous   and   incurable 

birth  ?  "     He  declared  that  "  over  all  Irish  eloquence, 

and  even  Irish  humour,  there  hovers  a  certain  shade 

of  sadness." 

He  rarely  meddled  with  local  politics,  but  when  he 
did  he  seemed  to  be  less  influenced  by  purely  political 
considerations  than  by  the  candidate's  genius  or  per- 
sonal character.  When  Fitz- James 
Politics  and  Stephen  came  to  contest  Dundee 
"  Fitz-James."  against  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  the 
popular  candidate,  Gilfillan  was  drawn 
to  the  side  of  the  former  less  by  his  sympathy  with 
"  Liberal-Conservatism  "  than  by  Sir  James's  literary 
fame,  and  by  ineradicable  personal  dislike  to  Mr. 
Jenkins.  He  spoke  at  Sir  James's  meeting ;  but  a 
friend,  who  was  present,  said  that  Gilfillan's  heart  was 
not  much  in  it,  and  his  speech  was  a  failure.  He 
lacked  the  finesse  required  in  electioneering  campaigns. 
His  long  and  elaborate  comparison  of  the  political 
Fitz-James,  with  his  namesake  in  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  was  altogether  unsuitable  for  an  excited 
political  meeting ;  while  his  remark  that  Sir  James's 
moderate  views  might  act  serviceably  as  a  drag  on 
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the  impetuous  party  of  action  was  probably  the  worst 
remark  for  Sir  James's  prospects  of  election  that  could 
possibly  have  been  offered  to  so  Radical  a  constituency. 
But  on  congenial  subjects,  and  before  a  sympathetic 
audience,  Gilfillan  had  few  equals  as  a  platform  orator. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Scott  Centenary,  when  the 
most  brilliant  speakers  in  Dundee  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  on  the  platform,  including  the  then  Bishop  of 
Brechin — a  man  of  noble  eloquence — Gilfillan's  speech 
was  yet  the  speech  of  the  evening.  His  enthusiasm 
carried  the  meeting  as  by  storm. 

Some  of  his   most    characteristic   utterances   were 
delivered  at  such  meetings.     I  remember  hearing  him 
at  one  of  them  break  out  into  a  rhapsody  over  Jeanie 
Deans,  and  the  beautiful  blending  in  her 
Jeanie       character  of  sense  and  simplicity,  affec- 
Deans.       tion  and  resolution.      He  said  she  was 
the  queen  of  fiction.     She  had  an  elder 
sister  in  Ruth,  but  there  was  no  female  character  in 
the  Bible  equal  to  her.     He  then  in  scornful  language 
contrasted  with  her,  on  the  one  hand,  the  race  of 
"  frivolous  and   merely  fashionable  females,  who  re- 
sembled the  lilies  of  the  field  only  in  this,  that  they 
toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin  ; "  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho.se  "  pietistic  females  "  who,  "  when  not  wor- 
shippers of  a  false  Revivalism,  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  childish  twaddle  and  ema.sculated  Popery  that 
went  by  the  name  of  High  Church  Ritualism."     On 
another   occasion,   at   a   meeting   of   the    natives   of 
Dunkeld,  referring  to  the  "  imprudent  Laird  of  Dun- 
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donnachie,"  who  had  championed  (in  what  was 
regarded  as  an  extremely  imprudent  fashion)  the 
public  rights  in  connection  with  the  Bridge,  Gilfillan 
launched  out  into  a  panegyric  on  imprudent  men, 
men  impelled  by  high  principle  and  purpose  to  action 
deemed  imprudent  by  the  world.  He  declared  that 
imprudent  men  were  those  b)'  whom  the  work  of  the 
world  was  done.  Martin  Luther  was  an  imprudent 
man,  but  Martin  Luther  shattered  the  despotism  of 
Rome  ;  Daniel  O'Connell  was  an  imprudent  man,  but 
he  broke  the  power  of  the  Tory  regime  in  Ireland. 
O'Connell  gave  the  first  blow,  Gladstone  the  second. 
Garibaldi,  was,  he  said,  the  most  imprudent  man 
living ;  but  Garibaldi  had  emancipated  and  unified 
Italy.  Prudent  men  had  no  chance.  They  needed 
all  their  time  and  talent  to  look  after  the  imprudent 
man  of  action.  They  first  opposed  him,  and  then, 
when  his  movement  was  triumphing,  they  encumbered 
him  with  their  help.  It  was  in  harmony  with  this 
view  of  progress  that  Gilfillan  was  always  ready  to 
denounce  and  ridicule  the  weak  faith  that  fears  inquiry, 
and  the  bigotry  that  forbids  it. 

One  of  Gilfillan's  weaknesses,  belonging  perhaps  to 

his  fiery  and  impulsive  nature,  was  e.xcceding  shortness 

of  temper.     A  scene  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his 

character  occurred    at  one  of  his  con- 

Scene  at     grcgational  soirees  in  the  Thistle  Hall. 

a  Soiree.     Gilfillan  weis  in  the  chair,  and  Rev.  Mr. 

Gemmell  (afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  but 

at  that  time  a  minister  in  Dundee)  was  one  of  the 
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speakers.  About  that  time  Mr.  Gemmell  was  feeling 
sore  at  the  number  of  members  that  were  leaving 
his  congregation  and  joining  Gilfillan's.  In  his  speech, 
which  happened  to^^be  somewhat  heavy,  the  good  man 
passed  from  topic  to  topic,  till  unhappily  he  began 
to  speak  about  these  members.  Gilfillan,  who  had 
been  getting  restless  under  the  tediousness  of  the 
speech,  was  now  manifestly  becoming  impatient ;  and 
when  Mr.  Gemmell  went  rambling  on  into  a  sugges- 
tion that  Gilfillan  gave  more  encouragement  to  such 
flighty  people  than  was  quite  seemly,  Gilfillan  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Thumping  his  stick  on  the  floor, 
he  cried,  "  Stop,  sir  ;  we  can't  have  the  whole  time  of 
this  meeting  taken  up  by  an  empty-headed  idiot." 

Mr.  Gemmell,  starting  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  col- 
lap.sed  instantly,  and  without  uttering  another  word 
picked  up  his  hat,  left  the  platform,  and  made  his 
way  towards  the  door.  Meantime  there  was  some 
applause  and  one  hiss. 

"  Who  is  that  hissing  ?  "  cried  Gilfillan. 

A  voice  shouted,  "  I  am." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

The  man  called  his  name. 

Gilfillan  looked  at  him  .sternly  but  .said  nothing, 
and  called  for  the  next  speaker. 

Meantime  Mr.  Gemmell,  who  knew  Gilfillan  well, 
and  had  received  many  proofs  of  his  affection  and 
re.spcct,  had  evidently  come  to  realise,  even  before  he 
reached  the  door,  that  Gilfillan's  language  was  merely 
an  outburst  of  momentary  irritation.  He  accordingly 
turned  into  a  back  .seat  and  remained. 
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Mrs.  Gilfillan,  sighting  him,  slipped  round,  got  his 
ruffled  feelings  soothed,  and  when  the  soiree  was  over 
got  Gilfillan  to  apologise,  restoring  fraternity  and 
peace. 

It  was  a  kind  of  work  that  Mrs.  Gilfillan  had  often 
to  do,  and  did  with  consummate  tact  and  ability.  She 
was  the  lubricating  oil,  without  which  the  machinery 
of  Gilfillan's  life  would  never  have  worked  so  smoothly 
as  it  usually  did. 

His  church  elders  have  told  me  that  at  session 
meetings  the  readiness  with  which,  when  irritated,  he 
lost  control  of  his  temper,  and  spoke  angry  words, 
sometimes  sent  elders  away  mortally  offended,  and 
resolved  never  to  attend  a  session  meeting  ^gain,  till 
Mrs.  Gilfillan  went  and  called  on  them,  soothed  them, 
and  effected  reconciliation. 

Another   scene    illustrating    the    same    feature    of 
Gilfillan's   character   was   described    to    me    by    Mr. 
James  M.  Stevenson,  of  Dundee,  who  was  a  boy  at 
the  time,  but  remembered  it  vividly.     It 
The  Comic   occurred  at  one  of  the  "  Coal  Concerts," 
Singer.       which  used  to  be  given  every  winter  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  Mrs.  Gilfillan  arrang- 
ing for  them.     At  one  of  these,  held  in  the  Kinnaird 
Hall  (then  known  as  the  Com   Exchange),  Gilfillan 
presided.     The  concert  was  somewhat  protracted,  and 
during  the  second  part  of  the  programme  a  comic 
singer  came  upon  the  platform  in  character,  and  sang 
a  song  which  Gilfillan  did   not   like.     The  audience, 
however,   applauded    vociferously,  and   at   the   close 
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began  to  shout  for  an  encore.  Gilfillan  rose  to  an- 
nounce the  next  item  on  the  programme,  and  remained 
standing,  but  the  people  would  not  cease  their  clamour. 
At  last  the  comic  singer,  amidst  tumultuous  applause, 
came  on  the  platform  to  sing  again.  Gilfillan  there- 
upon threw  down  the  programme,  took  up  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  indignantly  left  the  platform  and  the  hall. 
The  meeting  was  instantly  silenced.  Nobody  knew 
exactly  what  to  do  ;  and  after  a  little  time,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  Gilfillan  returning,  the  meeting  broke 
up  in  confusion.  In  remembrance  of  this  scene,  and 
in  fear  lest  it  should  be  repeated,  Gilfillan  was  never 
asked  to  preside  at  the  Coal  Concert  again. 

Gilfillan  was  not  only  an  omnivorous  reader,  regard- 
ing any  day  as  half  lost  on  which  he  read  no  new 
book,  but  he  had  a  memory  of  prodigious  retentive- 
ness.      It  was  said  of  Dickens  that  he 
Quoting      had  '  collodion  in  his  eye  " — everything 
from         he  looked  at  remained  like  a  photograph 
Memory,     in  his  mind.     Gilfillan  had  a  similar  re- 
tentiveness  with  regard  both  to  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  read.     His  mind  was  therefore  richly 
stored  with  thought   and   knowledge.      His  allusions 
brought  hearers  and  readers  into  contact  with  almost 
every  sphere  of  knowledge.     He  was  able  to  quote, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  long  passages  from  his 
favourite  poets.    At  a  soiree  where  a  previous  speaker 
had  quoted  a  striking  phrase  which  he  said  he  thought 
was  Milton'.s,  Gilfillan,  coming  after  him,  and  referring 
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to  the  phrase  from  Milton,  said  it  occurred  in  the  third 
book  of  "  Paradise  Regained."  Thereupon,  closing  his 
eyes  as  if  to  turn  in  upon  his  memory,  he  proceeded 
to  recite  ifi  sonorous  voice  and  measured  tones  the 
whole  passage  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  from  the 
interview  between  Jesus  and  the  Tempter.  "  Aa, 
man  ! "  said  one  of  the  audience  to  his  companion 
as  they  were  dispersing,  ''  that  wis  a  gran*  speech  o' 
Gilfillan's,  but  yon  bit  about  the  De'il  bate  a'." 

When  his  mind  happened  to  be  absorbed  in  any 
subject,  or  specially  excited  over  it,  Gilfillan  would 
launch  forth  upon  it  without  a  thought  of  its  appro- 
priateness to  the  occasion.     The  result 

Galileo  and     was  sometimes  ludicrous  enough. 

the  Dundee  Bailie  Maxwell,  of  Dundee,  told  me 

Coffee  Houses,  that  when  a  movement  was  started  in 
town  to  provide  good  coffee-houses 
for  the  working  clas.ses,  a  great  public  meeting  was 
held  to  draw  public  attention  to  it.  Lord  Kinnaird 
presided.  Gilfillan,  who  was  warmly  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  had  been  asked  and  had  promised 
to  speak.  It  happened  that  he  was  absorbed  at  that 
moment  in  Galileo  and  his  place  in  .science;  and  great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  Kinnaird  Hall  audience, 
and  great  at  first  the  amusement  of  the  promoters  of 
the  movement,  changing  by  and  by  into  annoyance, 
when  Gilfillan,  in.stead  of  .speaking  about  the  proposed 
coffee  houses,  began  a  long  and  highly  rhetorical 
address   on    Galileo.      The    people,   as   he   went    on, 
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listened  with  growing  impatience ;  Gilfillan  saw  it 
and  was  evidently  angry,  but  on  he  went  till  his 
astronomical  discourse  was  finished.  Then  with  the 
haughty  remark,  "  I  o  er  no  apology  for  speaking  to- 
night of  so  great  and  noble  a  pioneer  as  Galileo,"  he 
took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  indignantly  marched  off  the 
platform,  and  left  the  meeting,  never  having  said  a 
word  about  the  coffee  houses. 

The  late  Bailie  Smith,  of  Broughty  Ferr)',  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  Dallfield  Mission  in  Dundee, 
the  meetings  of  which  were  attended  mainly  by  a  few 

old  women  in  the  district,  told  me  that 
A  Bull  Gilfillan  had  promised  to  come  and 
in  a  speak  to  them  one  evening  at  the  mis- 

China  Shop,    sion  meeting.     It  so  happened  that  when 

the  day  came,  the  Edinburgh  papers 
appeared  with  a  long  report  of  a  philippic  against 
Robert  Burns  which  had  been  delivered  the  previous 
night  at  Dalkeith  by  Rev.  Fergus  Fergu.son,  at  that 
time  U.P.  minister  there.  Gilfillan,  who  almost  adored 
Burns,  read  the  speech  with  indignation.  It  roused 
him  to  frenzy.  Unable  to  think  of  anything  else,  he 
descended  upon  the  little  mission  meeting  armed  with 
a  long  and  fiery  speech  in  reply  to  Fergus  Ferguson, 
and  intended  mainly  for  the  newspapers  next  morning. 
This  he  delivered  at  a  white  heat  to  a  handful  of  old 
women  who  sat  listening  with  wonder  and  awe  as 
to  a  thunderstorm,  but  with  no  idea  of  what  all  this 
furious  invective  was  about. 
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Gilfillan    did    not    interfere    much   with    municipal 

affairs    in    Dundee,   though   he   watched    with    great 

interest  the  important  part  taken  in  the  Town  Council 

by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Frank   Henderson 

Municipal    (afterwards   M.P.),  and  was  anxious  to 

Affairs.      have  him  supported  in  his  measures  for 

city  improvement. 


PART     III. 

Gilfillan  as  a  Litterateur. 


Powerful  as  Gilfillan  was  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform,  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  was  accomplish- 
ed through  the  press.     His  first  independent  effort, 
however,  proved  as  great  a  failure  as 
Gilfillan'S     Disraeli's  maiden  speech  in  Parliament. 
first  knock  It    was     a     little     volume     of    "  Five 
at  the  door  Discourses;"     and     was     unfortunately 
of  described    as    an     Experiment.       The 

Literature,  people  who  would  have  enjoyed  it  never 
heard  of  it  ;  the  few  "  orthodox  "  people 
who  did  hear  of  it  and  looked  into  it  missed  their 
favourite  phrases,  and  found  interwoven  with  lament 
and  censure,  pagans  to  the  praise  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and 
Burns,  whom  they  regarded  as  children  of  perdition 
whose  very  names  it  was  sacrilege  to  introduce  into 
the  pulpit  except  for  reprobation  or  warning.  The 
"  Five  Discourses,"  therefore,  found  no  acceptance. 
Yet  those  who  went  back  in  after  years  to  examine 
them  found  some  of  the  germs  of  thought,  and  many 
of  the    literary   sympathies  that  were  developed   in 
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Gilfillan's  later  works  and  achieved  for  him  his  literary 
fame. 

In  one  of  his  Discourses,  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  Shelley's  fate  in  a  future  world,  he  said,  "  Let  us 
close   the  book   and    clasp   the   clasps."     His    mind, 

however,  could  not  rest,  and  in  1843  he 
Hades.       delivered,  and  afterwards  published,  an 

elaborate  discourse  on  "  Hades."  It  set 
forth  the  views  he  had  been  led,  at  that  time,  to  form 
as  to  the  state  of  souls  between  death  and  resurrection. 
It  was  not  unlike  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
which  yet  it  condemned.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
pated the  Presbytery  had  its  attention  called  to  the 
matter,  and  the  young  brother  who  had  ventured  to 
speculate  outside  the  lines  of  the  Confession  was 
ordered  summarily  to  suppress  the  publication  and 
refrain  from  attempting  in  future  to  be  wise  above 
what  was  written. 

This  proved  the  greatest  service  ever  rendered  to 

literature,  or  the  progress  of  thought,  by  the  U.P. 

Pre-sbytery  of  Dundee.      It  drove  Gilfillan   into  the 

fields  of  pure  literature,  where  his  gifts 

The  Dundee    had  freer  scope.     Through  his  "  Gallery 

Presbytery    of  Literary   Portraits "  he  soon  began, 

does  an       in  this  new  field,  to  reach  multitudes  of 

Unintended  the  younger   minds   in    Scotland    and 

Good.         elsewhere,  whom  he  would  never  have 

reached  through  the  pulpit  or  through 

theological  essays,  and  by  leading  them  to  the  study 
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of  the  great  poets  and  thinkers  he  did  more  to 
enlarge  their  thoughts  and  broaden  their  theology 
than  he  could  in  any  other  way  have  done.  * 

His  "  Literary  Portraits"  were  begun  in  the  Dumfries 
Herald,  which  was  edited  at  that  time  by  Thomas  Aird. 
These  critical    essays,  so   full    of  keen    insight,    fine 


*  In  1887,  at  one  of  the  public  services  in  connection  with  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Gilfillan  Memorial,  Dundee,  Mr.  W.  T.  .Stead, 
then  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  furnished  from  his  own  experience 
a  remarkal)le  illustration  of  the  influence  Gilfillan  exercised  far  and  wide 
through  these  Literary  Portraits  I  give  Mr.  .Stead's  statement  with 
not  the  less  pleasure  that  it  refers  also  to  my  own  book  on  the  Americans, 
and  to  the  influence  which  I  then  (for  the  first  time)  learned  that  it  had 
in  determining  his  own  remarkable  career.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Stead's  .Statement  as  reported  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser  of  May  gih  : — 

"  When  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  the  eminent  man  whose  name 
will  be  for  ever  attached  to  the  church  in  connection  with  which  we 
are  met,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  my  life.  When  I  left  school 
at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  cricket  and  novels  had  the  greatest 
attraction  for  me.  When  about  fifteen,  I  first  fsU  in  love  with 
ShakesiJeare,  and  .Shakespeare  carried  me  off  my  feet.  I  would  read 
nothing  but  Shakespeare,  or  criticism  upon  .Shakespeare  ;  and  among 
others  I  found  in  George  Gilfillan's  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,  a 
lecture  ujxjn  Shakespeare.  I  took  the  book  out  of  the  library  and  read 
it,  and  found  in  it  mention  of  other  writers  whose  names  I  had  never 
heard  of — Schlegel  and  Schelling  and  others.  I  took  the  two  remain- 
ing volumes  and  read  them  also  ;  and  by  that  means  I  was  introduced 
to  the  whole  Ixjdy  of  literary  men  whose  writings  have  since  most 
deeply  impressed  me.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  owe  a  deep  debt  to  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macrae.  It  is  rather  curious  in  connection  with  the 
Gilfillan  Church,  that  its  future  pastor  diverted  the  whole  course  of  ray 
life.  If  you  will  pardon  autobiographical  details,  I  may  say  to  you  that 
I  was  just  twenty-one  when  Mr.  Macrae  published  his  charming  book — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  IxMsks  I  ever  read — The  Americans  at  Home. 
That  b  00k  gave  me  the  idea  of  writing  a  series  of  articles  which  led  to 
my  l)eing  called  to  the  journalistic  profession.  Therefore,  to  Mr. 
Gilfillan  and  Mr.  Macrae  I  owe  much,  which  I  am  very  glad  to 
acknowledge." 
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discrimination,  and  genuine  enthusiasm  and  sympathy, 

soon   began   to   attract   attention.*      It 

Carlyle       is  strange  to  read  now  the  letter  which 

on  at   that   time    (1844)    Thomas    Carlyle 

Gilflllan.  wrote  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  about 
this  new  and  rising  star  in  Scotland. 
Dating  from  Chelsea,  January  31st,  Carlyle  wrote: — 
"  Did  you  receive  a  Dumfries  newspaper  with  a  criticism 
in  it  ?  The  author  is  one  Gilfillan,  a  young  Dissenting 
minister  in  Dundee,  a  person  of  great  talent,  in- 
genuousness, enthusiasm,  and  other  virtues,  whose 
position  as  a  preacher  of  bare,  old  Calvinism,  under 
penalty  ot  death,  makes  me  tremble  for  him.  He  has 
written  in  that  same  newspaper  about  all  the  notables 
of  his  time — Godwin,  Corn-Law  Elliot,  and  I  know  not 
all  whom.  If  he  publish  the  book,  I  will  take  care  to 
send  it  you.  I  saw  the  man  for  the  first  time  last 
autumn  at  Dumfries.  As  I  said,  his  being  a  Calvinist 
Dissenting  minister  economically  fixed,  and  spiritually 
with  such  germinations  in  him,  forces  me  to  be  very 
reserved  to  him." 

In  the  People's  Friend  of  February  22nd  and  March 
1st,  1 87 1,  Gilfillan,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  "  Autumnal  Raniblcs,"  gives  his  account  of 
this  first  meeting  with  "  Sartor,"  from  which  it  appears 
that   the  meeting  was    in    Thomas    Aird's  house  in 

*.\ird,  however,  had  sometimes  to  tone  down  (iiltillan's  superabound- 
ing  vigour  of  language.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  young  protege  we 
find  him  saying,  "'  Why  not  let  that  bit  of  blasphemy  about  'carnage' 
sink  out  of  sight  in  Tartarus  ?  Why  immortalise  it  in  heavenly  '  amber 
and  colours  of  the  showery  arch?"  Aird  was  not  long  in  anticipating 
for  a  republished  "(jallery"  the  popularity  which  it  achieved.  "I 
trust,"  he  said,  "  it  will  lie  a  shoeing-horn  to  draw  on  golden  shoes." 
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Dumfries,  where  Carlyle's  mother  was  also  staying  at 
the  time.  Aird,  Carlyle,  and  Gilfillan  had  several  long 
walks  and  talks  together,  which  Gilfillan  describes. 

A  paragraph  entitled  "  Carlyle  and  the  American 

Lion    Hunters,"  which   recently  made  the  rounds  of 

the  papers,  gave  publicity  to  the  following  story: — 

"  Gilfillan  called  one  day  at  Carlyle's, 

A  and    his    knock    was    responded    to   by 

Recent       Carlyle  himself.     As  Carlyle  opened  the 

Fiction.  door  and  stood  before  him,  Gilfillan 
introduced  himself  with  a  grandiloquent 
bow,  and  said,  '  I  am  George  Gilfillan,  and  you  are 
Mr.  Carlyle,  I  suppose.  I  have  been  lecturing  about 
you  all  over  England.'  Carlyle  looked  at  him  a  half 
moment,  and  then,  throwing  back  his  shaggy  mane, 
blurted  out,  'What  the  devil  did  you  lecture  about  me 
for?'  and  with  that  he  slammed  the  door  in  his  face." 

Had  this  been  true,  it  would  have  been  little  to  the 
credit  either  of  Gilfillan  or  Carlyle.  But  it  is  a  comfort 
to  reflect  that  as  Gilfillan  and  Carlyle  knew  each  other 
quite  well  long  before  Gilfillan  had  lectured  "  all  over 
England  "  about  anything,  the  stor\-  ma)-  be  branded 
as  a  pure  fiction. 

Gilfillan's  detractors  in  after  years  were  fond  of 
quoting  a  reported  saying  of  Carlyle's,  "  He  thinks 
himself  a  great  painter  because  he  paints  with  a  big 
brush."  If  such  a  remark  was  ever  made  by  Carlyle, 
it  must  have  been  on  one  of  his  bilious  days.  It  was 
with  a  truer  appreciation  of  Gilfillan's  power  that  he 
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penned  the  letter  to  Emerson  in  1844,  and  also  wrote 

as  follows  to  Thomas  Aird  with  reference 

This  to    Gilfillan's    article   on    his    "  French 

Picture       Revolution "  : — "  It    is    a    noble    pane- 

and  that,     gyric — a    picture    painted    by    a    poet, 

which  means  with  me  a  man  of  insight 

and    of   heart,   decisive,    sharp    of   outline,    in    lines 

borrowed  from  the  sun.     It  is  rare  to  find  oneself  so 

mirrored  in  a  brother's  soul." 

The  interesting  literary  friendship  begun  in  Dumfries 

was  not  to  be  of  long  duration.      We  find  Gilfillan 

writing  as  follows,  many  years  after,  to  the  Rev.  D.  R. 

Williamson,  of  Kirkmaiden : — "The  only 

The  powerful  patron  I  ever  had  was  Carlyle, 

Apostle  of  and  he  and  I  separated  a  quarter  of  a 

Despair,  century  ago,  and  he  has  been  my  reviler 
ever  since." 

Gilfillan,  however,  had  provoked  Carlyle  by  the 
severity  of  his  criticisms  in  his  "  Christianity  and  our 
Era."  He  never  ceased  to  admire  Carlyle's  genius, 
but  he  condemned  him  for  his  harshness  and  want  of 
pity.  He  was  tantalised  also  by  his  negations.  "  Of 
what  he  does  not  believe  wc  have  had  enough  ;  of  the 
'  unveracities '  more  than  enough.  But  what  of  the 
verities  ?  There  truly,  'silence  (with  Sartor)  is  golden.'" 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Carlyle  stirs  everything,  but 
settles  nothing." 

In  the  last  work  he  prepared  for  the  press,  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  interview  at  Dumfries, 
Gilfillan   describes   Carlyle   as   a   "belated    Ezekiel." 
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"  There  is  not  a  sunbeam,"  he  said,  "  on  his  sullen  sea." 
"The  Promethean  vulture  is  at  his  liver  still."  And 
this  profound  remark  is  added — "  Carlyle's  notions  of 
God  want  the  proper  basis  of  a  belief  in  man.  Of  this, 
with  all  his  hero-worship,  Carlyle  has  none." 

When  the  republication  of  the  "  Literary  Portraits  " 

in   book   form  began,  the  first  volume  (published   in 

1845)  achieved  its  reputation  in  spite  of  a  feature  that 

would   (as  the   Dundee   Advertiser  de- 

Unkind      dared)  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  a 

"Cuts."  volume  less  remarkable  in  itself  It  was 
illustrated,  or  rather  disfigured,  by  ab- 
surd-looking lithographic  portraits  of  some  of  the 
great  men  whose  works  were  being  reviewed.  The 
rugged  countenance  of  Carlyle  was  drawn  on  a 
ludicrously  minute  scale,  as  if  for  a  postage-stamp, 
and  the  grim  Apostle  of  Despair  made  to  look  neat 
and  trig,  as  if  for  a  hairdresser's  or  tailor's  advertise- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  genial  face  of  Robert 
Hall,  the  famous  pulpit  orator,  was  represented  by  a 
vast  disc,  filled  up  with  features  that  combined  the 
ludicrous  with  the  horrible. 

It  is  told  of  a  lady  who  was  looking  over  that  first 
volume  that  when  she  came  upon  a  large,  round,  white 
face  that  almost  covered  the  page,  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  contemplation,  "  Now  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  book  being  illustrated — v/\\.h.  fiiaies  !  " 

Happily  the  power  and  fascination  of  the  letterpress 
drew  people's  attention  away  from  these  grotesque 
and    abortive    illustrations ;     and    long    before    the 
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"  Literary  Portraits "  were  completed  Gilfillan  had 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  best,  most 
brilliant,  and  most  sympathetic  critics  of  his  time. 

The  work  was  thoroughly  congenial,  and  his  whole 

heart  went  into  it.     With  the  spirit  of  the  true  critic, 

he  delighted  to  unveil  beauty,  to  hang  the  pictures  ot 

genius  in  a  favourable  light,  and  to  lead 

He  Adored    men  where  they  could  drink  from  the 

Genius.      purest  fountains  of  beauty,  and  wisdom, 

and  inspiration. 
As  one  of  his  people  said,  the  Man  of  Genius  was 
Gilfillan's  hero.  Even  in  sermons  and  lectures  the 
word  was  constantly  occurring.  Every  man  of  genius 
and  every  work  of  genius  attracted  him  and  filled  him 
with  a  joy  he  delighted  to  express.  Many  an  oblation 
he  offered  at  the  shrine  of  such  master  spirits  as 
Shakespeare,  Shelley,  and  Burns. 

The  literary  knowledge  of  some  of  his  auditors  did 
not  always  qualify  them  for  the  full  appreciation  of 
these  glowing  tributes. 

On  one  occasion  two  plain  folk  were 
"  Wha's      heard  discu.ssing,  as  they  left  church,  the 
Shelley?"    discourse  to  which  they  had  been  listen- 
ing.    One  .said  to  the  other,  "  Wha's  that 
man  Shelley  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  speakin'  aboot  the 
•day  ?  "     "  I'm  sure  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  other,  "  but 
I  think  it's  ane  o'  his  brither's  elders  at  Stirling ! " 

On  the  republication  of  the  "  Literary  Portraits," 
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Thomas  De  Quincey  paid  Gilfillan  the  high  compli- 
ment of  making  his  "  Portraits  "  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  articles,  in   which  he  gave  his  own 
The  estimate  of  the  same  great  authors. 

Mistake  The  "  Literary  Portraits  "  were  repub- 

of  lished    in    America,    and    had    a   wide 

Columbus,    circulation  there  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
an  international  copyright  law,  the  whole 
profits   of  the   sale   went    into   the   pockets    of   the 
American  publishers. 

Sir  William  Leng,  of  Sheffield,  told  me  he  remember- 
ed Gilfillan,  at  a  dinner  party,  expressing  great  indig- 
nation at  the  Americans  republishing  his  books  and 
never  paying  him  a  penny  for  the  privilege,  though 
the  sale  was  larger  in  the  States  than  here.  America, 
he  declared,  was  a  land  of  literary  pirates.  In 
subsequent  conversation,  when  somebody  was  speaking 
of  Columbus  and  his  discovering  America,  Gilfillan 
shouted  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  "  He  made  a 
great  mistake,  sir  ;  he  made  a  great  mistake  !  " 

Whether   or   no   America's    treatment    of    British 

authors,  and  of  Gilfillan  himself  when  his  books  were 

republished    there,   did    anything    to    prejudice    him 

unconsciously  against  even  the  literature 

American    of  the  States,  it  is  certain  that  for  a  long 

Literature,  time   his   appreciation   of  trans-atlantic 

genius  was  very  qualified,  and  lacked  the 

enthusiasm  with  which  he  usually  delighted  to  welcome 

works  of  genius  or  of  conspicuous  merit.     He  spoke  of 

American  literature  in  one  of  his  "  Literary  Portraits  " 
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^  as  if  it  were  a  mere  echo,  and  not  always  a  good  one. 

^**  American  genius,"  he  said,  "  lived  on  borrowed  force. 
For  every  native  product  of  Britain  there  was  a  sub- 
stitute in  America,  resembling  the  original,  as  the 
gilded  and  lettered  back  of  a  draught-board  does  a 
princely  volume.  For  Byron  there  was  a  Bryant,  for 
Coleridge  a  Dana,  for  Wordsworth  a  Percival,  for 
Addison  a  Washington  Irving.  Those  writers,  and 
many  others,  had  varied  talents  and  accomplishments 
— nay,  genius — but  it  was  timid  and  tottering  as  a 
child  learning  to  walk." 

It  should  be  noted,   however,   in    passing,   that   if 
American  literature  was  long  in  a  state  af  pupilage  to 
Britain,  it  was  kept  so  by  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government  itself  with  regard  to  copy- 
Long"feIlow  right.       International    copyright    being 
on  refused,  American  publishers  could  take 

Copyright,  our  copyright  works,  and,  having  nothing 
to  pay  to  the  authors,  could  issue  them 
for  the  mere  price  of  the  paper  and  printing,  with  a 
profit  added  for  themselves.  This  gave  no  chance  to 
native  authors  who  need  to  be  themselves  paid.  I 
remember  Longfellow,  when  I  visited  him  in  1867, 
speaking  strongly  on  this  point.  "There,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  his  study  table,  "there  are  all  your  high- 
class  reviews,  republished  here  and  sold  for  next  to 
nothing.  What  can  our  magazine  writers  and  pub- 
lishers do  in  face  of  that  ?  It  tells  also  against  our 
American  books.  If  it  were  not  that  we  in  America 
have  so  much  larger  a  reading  public  than  you  have, 
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securing  a  wider  circulation  to  compensate  for  minute- 
ness of  profit  on  each  copy,  our  authors  could  not  live."i 

The  amount  of  literary  work  that  Gilfillan  did  in 
the  course  of  his  forty-two  years  in  Dundee  was 
enormous.      His    books    included    the    "  Gallery   of 

Literary   Portraits,"    in    three   volumes: 

A  "  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  "  Fatherhood   of 

Prolific      God,"  "  History  of  a  Man,"  "The  Martyrs, 

Author.       Heroes,    and     Bards    of    the    Scottish 

Covenant,"  "  Christianity  and  our  Era," 
*'  Alpha  and  Omega"  (a  series  of  sermons),  "  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,"  "  Life  of  Dr.  William  Anderson," 
and  "  Remoter  Stars."  He  also  wrote  elaborate  bio- 
graphical and  critical  prefaces  to  Nichol's  edition  of 
the  "  British  Poets,"  published  in  forty-eight  volumes — 
prefaces  well  worthy  of  republication  in  a  volume 
by  themselves.  His  "  National  Burns,"  including  an 
admirable  and  exhaustive  life  of  the  poet,  nobly  com- 
pleted the  work  in  this  direction  which  his  "  Literary 
Portraits"  had  begun. 

In  1867  he  published  what  was,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  remarkable  offspring  of  his  genius — his  poem 
"  Night,"  in  nine  books.  He  was  fond  of  sublime 
themes,  and  nothing  he  ever  wrote  suited  his  genius 
better  than  the  themes  suggested  by  night.  The  very 
titles  of  the  different  books,  indicating  the  different 
aspects  in  which  he  contemplates  the  night,  are 
themselves  striking  and  characteristic — "  Night  and 
God,"  "  Night  and  Man,"  "  The  Joys  and  Terrors  of 
Night,"  "  The  Poets  of  Night,"  "  The  Children  of  the 
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Night,"  "  Night  lost  in  Day."  He  left  other  works 
ready  or  nearly  ready,  for  publication  when  he  died» 
from  one  of  which  his  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  Frank 
Henderson,  M.P.,  published  voluminous  extracts  in 
1 880,  under  the  title  of  "  Papers,  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical." 

Even  these  works,  so  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
so  voluminous,  bore  no  comparison  to  the  literary 
matter  he  produced  and  published  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers.  He  seemed  like  the  man  in  Bunyan's 
riddle,  "  The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had." 
His  contributions  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser  alone 
would  have  filled  a  score  of  bulky  volumes.  The 
reviews  and  other  articles  which  he  so  copiously  con- 
tributed to  that  paper  were  as  easily  recognised  and  as 
well  known  as  his  burly  form  was  in  the  streets  of 
Dundee. 

Let  me  mention  here  an  interesting  fact  in  connectiori 
with  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Advertiser. 

A  startling  report  arrived  one  day  in  Dundee  that 
the  poet    Longfellow   was  dead.      Confirmation   was 
needed,  but  before  it  could  be  got  the  time  for  pre- 
paring a  review  of  his  life  and  work  for 
A  Voice      next  day's  paper  would  be  past.      Mr. 
from         Leng,    of   the    Advertiser,    accordingly 
the  Dead,    sent  in  haste  to  Gilfillan  that  a  worthy 
article  might,  if  possible,  be  ready  before 
the  time  for  going  to  press.     Gilfillan  set  to  work  at 
once,  and  had  the  article  down  in  time,  but  intelligence 
was  received  almost  simultaneously  that  the  report  of 
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Longfellow's  death  was  unfounded.  The  Advertiser 
accordingly  kept  Gilfillan's  paper  in  reserve  till  it 
should  be  required.  Gilfillan  himself  died  four  years 
before  Longfellow,  but  in  April,  1882,  the  morning 
after  Longfellow's  death,  \h.c  Advertiser  came  out  with 
Gilfillan's  notice  of  the  death  written  in  Gilfillan's  well- 
known  style.     It  came  like  a  voice  from  the  dead. 

The  manuscript  of  this  interesting  article  is  before 
me  as  I  write.  It  was  preserved,  and  has  been  kindly 
given  me,  by  Mr,  A.  Cuthbert,  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser. 
It  begins  "So  Longfellow  has  left  us!"  and  ends  with 
the  following  words  and  lines,  singularly  touching  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Gilfillan  was  already  gone  when 
these  words  first  became  audible: — "Longfellow  has 
died  without  an  enemy — so  amiable,  so  kindly  was  he, 
and  so  devoid  of  all  the  faults  common  to  authors,  and 
of  most  of  the  faults  common  to  men.  We  bid  him 
farewell  with  deep  emotion — 

Perhaps  in  some  far  future  land 
We  yet  may  meet,  we  yet  may  dwell ; 

If  not,  from  off  this  mortal  strand, 
Immortal!  fare  thee  well!" 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Dundee  Advertiser 

said,  with  reference  to  Gilfillan's  contributions  to  that 

paper,  that,  from  the  first,  his  personality 

His  entered  as  an  element  into  them  all,  even 

Personality    his  reviews.     For  the  last  four  or  five 

in  his  years  of  his  life  this  element  became 

Reviews.       more  and  more  conspicuous,  till  at  last 

his  reviews  came  to  be  more  about  his 

own  convictions  and  experiences  than  about  the  book 
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he  was  reviewing.  He  would  not  only  give  his  opinions 
on  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  book,  but  managed 
sometimes,  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  and  by  the 
most  unexpected  links  of  association,  to  bring  in  his 
views  of  anything,  no  matter  how  remote,  that  was 
specially  interesting  to  him  at  the  time.  He  also 
began  (this  gentleman  said)  to  assail  traditional 
orthodoxy  with  increasing  vehemence,  and  in  a  tone 
that  set  people's  backs  up  against  him  and  even  against 
the  truth  he  was  seeking  to  advance.  The  secret  of 
this  was  not  only  that  his  convictions  were  gaining  in 
strength  but  that  he  felt  more  than  ever  the  necessity 
for  a  radical  theological  reform  if  Christianity  was  to 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  tradition  and  set 
free  for  its  divine  work  amongst  men. 

Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  of  Lanark  (son  of  Gilfillan's  friend, 
the  late  William  Logan,  of  Glasgow),  told  me  that 
after  Gilfillan's  death  Mrs.  Gilfillan  sent  a  bagful  of 
manuscripts  to  his  father  for  examination. 
Hidden,     Young  Logan,  who  had  been   familiar 
Treasures,    from    childhood    with    Gilfillan's   hand- 
writing, arranged  a  quantity  of  these  at 
his  father's  request  and  examined  them.     He  said  he 
came  upon  a  number  of  Gilfillan's  special  sermons, 
some  of  them   productions  of  remarkable  eloquence 
and  power.     He  spoke  of  one  in   particular  entitled 
"  The  Glorious  Gospel."     He  thought  it  a  great  pity 
that  a  volume  of  these  sermons  had  never  been  pub- 
lished.    In  the  bag  was  also  the  bulky  manuscript  of 
Gilfillan's  "  Reconciliation ;  a  Life  History,"  which  he 
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read  with  keen  interest.  It  seemed  ready  for  the  press, 
and  young  Logan  expected  to  see  it  pubhshed  entire 
in  the  form  in  which  Gilfillan  had  left  it.  One  of 
Gilfillan's  nephews  (Mr.  David  Scroggie,  of  Carnoustie), 
in  speaking  to  me  about  this  novel,  said  his  uncle's 
opinion  had  been  that  it  would  prove  the  best  of  all 
the  books  he  had  written.  It  had,  however,  been 
thought  injudicious  to  publish  it  as  it  abounded  in 
somewhat  pungent  references  to  living  and  well-known 
men  and  women.  Looked  at  as  a  novel  it  had  also 
been  thought  too  defective  in  plot.  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  the  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Frank 
Henderson,  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Literary  and 
Theological  Papers,"  to  have  been  no  novel  at  all  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  continuation 
of  Gilfillan's  "  History  of  a  Man,"  recording  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theological  views,  and  giving  his 
later  opinions  about  public  men,  and  philo.sophical  and 
literary  matters. 

If,  as  is  alleged,  the  entire  MSS.  of  "  Reconciliation  " 
is  still  extant,  it  seems  due  to  Gilfillan's  memory 
to  have  this  work,  to  which  he  attached  so  much 
importance,  published  in  its  entirety. 

How  racy  and  how  valuable  many  of  these  opinions 
and  criticisms  would  be,  one  can  judge  from  the 
fragments  given  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  "Papers 
literary  and  theological,"  and  from  the  vivid  pictures 
found  scattered  in  Gilfillan's  other  books.  His  keen 
discrimination,  prodigiously  retentive  memory,  and 
his  literary  skill   fitted   him  to  reproduce  admirably 
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whatever  was  characteristic  in  the  men  he  met,  and 
in  their  conversation.  Could  anything, 
Caplyle  for  instance,  give  a  better  idea  of  Carlyle 
in  his  in  his  character  of  "  Apostle  of  Pessim- 
WaP  Paint,  ism  and  Despair "  than  this  account 
which  Gilfillan  gives  of  Carlyle's  talk 
when  he  met  him  many  years  since  at  a  dinner  party  at 
Francis  Jeffrey's.  "  The  public,"  Carlyle  said,  "  had 
become  a  gigantic  jackass  ;  literature  a  glittering  lie  ; 
science  was  groping  aimlessly  amidst  the  dry  dead 
clatter  of  machinery  ;  art  wielding  a  feeble  watery  pen- 
cil ;  history  stumbling  over  dry  bones  in  a  valley  no 
longer  of  vision ;  philosophy  babbling  exploded  absurd- 
ities mixed  with  new  nonsense  about  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  and  the  Eternal ;  religion,  a  great  truth 
groaning  out  its  last ;  justice  and  God  turned  big, 
staring,  empty  words  like  a  signboard  remaining  after 
the  shop  is  empty  and  abandoned.  And  what  men," 
he  said,  "  to  meet  the  crisis !  -  Scott,  a  toothless 
retailer  of  old  wives'  fables  ;  Brougham,  an  eternal 
grinder  of  commonplace  and  pretentious  noise  like  a 
man  playing  on  a  hurdy-gurdy  ;  Coleridge,  talking  in 
a  maudlin  sleep  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing ;  Christopher 
North  taken  to  presiding  at  Noctes,  and  painting 
haggises  in  flood ;  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all 
denominations  combined  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  that  they  may  be  kept  in  port  wine  and 
roast  beef  Politicians  full  of  cant,  insincerity,  and 
falsehood  ;  Peel,  a  plausible  fox  ;  Lord  John  Russell, 
a  turnspit ;  John  Wil.son  Croker,  an  unhanged  hound 
— such  are  thy  Gods  O  Israel !     One  windbag  yelping 
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for  liberty  to  the  nt\ijro  ;  another  for  prison  improve- 
ment— all  sham  and  imposture  together,  surging  down 
to  perdition ! " 

The  bent  of  Gilfillan's  genius  led  him  to  fostei  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  spasmodic  school  of  poetry, 
which  Aytoun  in  his  "  Firmilian  "  (the 
The  "  Don  Quixote  "  of  its  time)  did  so  much 

Spasmodic  to  bring  ridicule  upon,  and  for  the  time 
School.       discredit.     Gilfillan  denounced  "  Firmil- 
ian "  as  "  a  tissue  of  filthy  nonsense,"  but 
he  failed  to  counteract  its  influence. 

We  saw,  in  speaking  of  his  pulpit  and  platform  utter- 
ances, how  often  he  was  carried  away  by  his  tempestuous 
feelings,  and  led  to  use  language  which  his  calmer 
moments  could  not  approve.     He  erred 
*'  Literary    as  often  with  his  pen.     "  If,"  as  a  friend 
Scalp-       said,  "he  carried   like  a  bee  a  bag  of 
Hunter."     honey,  he  also,  like  a  bee,  carried  a  sharp 
sting."     When  his  blood  was  up  and  he 
believed  himself  to  be  assailing  anything  mischievous 
or   base,  he  struck   without   mercy,   sparing   neither 
friend  nor  foe.     "  Attempt  to  murder  George  Dawson  " 
was  the  heading  given  by  a  Manchester  paper  to  a 
savage   criticism    by  Gilfillan  of  a   man  who  surely 
deserved  other  treatment.      Of  Swift  he  said,  "We 
think  that,  as  moral  monsters,  Swift  and  that  Yankee 
Yahoo,  Edgar  Poc,  must  be  classed  together."     No 
wonder  that  Gilfillan  was  dubbed  by  one  critic  "the 
literary  scalp-hunter."     Hut  in  everything  he  did  there 
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was  impetuous  force.     He  was  the  Rufus  of  Scottish 
literature. 

He  often  regretted  aftenvards  the  unmeasured 
language  into  which  his  feeHngs  had  betrayed  him. 
And  well  he  might.  Nothing  did  so  much  to  injure 
his  literar)-  reputation.  His  impulsive  nature,  his 
fatal  facility  of  stinging  invective,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  threw  off  his  articles  and  despatched 
them  to  press,  deprived  them  of  the  refining  and 
correcting  influence  which  deliberation  and  calm  re- 
flection would  have  had  upon  them.  The  defect  at 
some  points  went  deeper.  Gilfillan  was  a  good  critic 
of  others'  work,  but  not  a  good  one  of  his  own.  Could 
he  have  seen  and  judged  his  work  as  from  another's 
standpoint,  many  things  in  his  books  would  have 
been  struck  out  or  transformed,  and  many  faults  in 
style  corrected.  Had  his  manuscripts  been  even 
handed  over  to  a  competent  and  fearless  editor, 
Gilfillan  would  have  taken  a  higher  place  in  literature 
than  he  did,  though  no  higher  than  his  genius  entitled 
him  to. 

Gilfillan's   literary  faults  were  so  easily  seen,  and 
some  of  them   furnished   such  game  for  envious  or 
hostile    critics,    that    men    who,    as    compared   with 
Gilfillan,  were  as  midges  to  the  eagle, 
Literary     yet    succeeded    in    producing    on    the 
Assassins,    minds  of  multitudes  who  did  not  read 
for  themselves  an  entirely  fal.se  impres- 
sion of  Gilfillan's  literary  power.     Overlooking  alto- 
gether the  merits  of  his  work,  they  laid  hold  of  some 
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of  his  odd  and/  extravagant  expressions,  or  some  of 
his  mixed  metaphors,  held  them  up  to  ridicule,  and 
said,  "  Behold  the  great  Gilfillan  !  "  A  single  illustra- 
tion will  suffice.  When  his  "  Life  of  Wm.  Anderson  " 
appeared,  a  London  paper  raised  a  laugh  at  it  by 
picking  out  a  colloquialism  common  enough  in  Scot- 
land but  sounding  oddly  in  England.  Quoting 
the  statement  in  the  book  that  "one  full  sister"  of 
Dr.  Anderson's  and  "  three  full  brothers "  died  in 
youth,  the  paper  asked,  "  Did  the  others  then  wander 
through  the  world  with  empty  stomachs?"  It  was 
quite  a  legitimate  joke — we  can  all  laugh  at  it — but  it 
gave  no  idea  of  either  Gilfillan,  or  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson, 
or  the  book.  Yet  this  was  pretty  much  all  that  the 
paper  had  to  say  about  it.  It  was  as  if  some  one 
should  draw  the  picture  of  a  wart  on  a  man's  hand, 
and  say,  "  Behold  the  man."  It  was  of  a  piece  with 
this,  that  the  AtJiencBuni  (which  Gilfillan  had  more 
than  once  severely  censured)  confined  its  obituary 
notice  of  him  to  one  little  paragraph  in  which  it  called 
him  "  the  Rev.  Charles  Gilfillan  !  " 

It  would  show  Gilfillan  in  his  true  light,  and  reveal 

to  this  new  generation  the  power  and  range  of  his 

genius,   if  his   "  Gallery   of   Literary    Portraits,"    his 

"  Life    of    Burns,"    or    his    prefaces    to 

Something  Nicholl's  "  British  Poets,"  could  be  re- 

to  be        produced  in  one  of  the  cheap  series  of 

Desired.      British  classical  works  issued  by  some 

of  our  great  publishers.      It  is  a   pity 

also  that  his  "  History  of  a  Man  "  has  never  been 
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revised  and  re-issued.  It  abounds  in  racy,  personal 
reminiscences  of  men  like  Thomas  Campbell,  Christo- 
pher North,  Jeffrey,  Carlyle,  Chalmers,  and  Irving ; 
and  in  gems  of  graphic  description.  In  its  present 
form,  one  might  apply  to  it  Gilfillan's  account  of 
Human  Nature  in  "  Night " — 

''  With  head  of  gold  and  feet  of  miry  clay, 
One  half  of  dust,  one  half  of  Deity." 

But  the  book  only  needs  to  be  abridged,  and  well- 
edited  to  make  it  as  charming  as  Hugh  Miller's 
*'  Schools  and  Schoolmasters."  Even  a  re-issue  of 
selected  portions  of  his  different  books,  essays,  and 
lectures,  edited  with  notes,  would  be  of  great  value, 
and  would,  I  believe,  create  a  demand  for  more. 
Gilfillan's  writings  team  with  passages  singularly 
vivid  and  suggestive.* 

How  striking,  for  instance,  both  in  its  truth  and  its 

originality,  is  his  contrast  between  Shakespeare's  works 

and  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  man  himself: — 

"  A  munificent  and  modest  benefactor, 

Shakespeare    Shakespeare  has  knocked  at  the  door 

and  of  the  human  family  at  night,  thrown 

Dante  in    inestimable  wealth   as    if  he  had 

done  a  guilty  thing;  and  the  sound  of 

his  feet,  dying  away  in  the  distance,  is  all  the  tidings, 


*The  "Gilfillan  Birthday  Book,"  edited  by  George  S.  Hood,  and 
published  by  William  Kidd,  of  Dundee,  furnishes  striking  proof. 
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he  has  given  cjf  himself."    Or  take  this  picture  of  Dante 

in  "Night":—     - 

Sublimest,  saddest  of  the  sons  of  men- 
Sad  as  one  dweller  in  one  planet  world — 
Sad  as  a  last  star  left  upon  the  vine 
Of  heaven,  vvhen  all  its  clusters  are  consumed, 
And  it  and  darkness  are  alone  for  ever. 

Take  also  his  account  of  the  genius  of  Moore,  the 

poet: — "Moore's  fancy  is  prodigious  in  quantity  and 

variety,  and   is  as  elegant  as  it  is  abundant.     The 

general  effect  of  his  verse  is  like  that  of 

Thomas      a  large  tree  alive  with   bees,  where  a 

Moore.       thousand  sweet  and   minute  tones   are 

mingled  in  one  hum  of  harmony.     Add 

to   this  his  free  flow   of  exquisite   versification,  the 

tenderness  of  many  of  his  pictures,  and  the  sunny  glow, 

as  of  Eastern  day,  which  colours  the  whole,  and  you 

have  the  leading  features  of  his  poetical  idiosyncrasy." 

Besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  literary 

portrait  painters,  Gilfillan  had  a  wonderful  power  of 

focusinjg  into  a  phrase  or  a  single  sentence  the  main 

truth  about  a  man  or  a  book.     Here  is 

Tid-Bits     the  label  he  hangs  round  Swift's  "  Tale 

of  of  a  Tub" — "  It  is  the  wildest,  wittiest, 

Expression,    wickedest,  wealthiest  book  of  its  size  in 

British  literature."      Hazlitt's  criticisms 

he  described  as  "  a  shower  of  scimitars."     Shelley  is 

the  "immortal  child":  Dobell  "died  an  undelivered 

man."     Thackeray  is  "a  minor  scourge  of  God,  the 

Attila  of  fashionable  life."     Wordsworth  is  "  a  moun- 
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tain  tarn — profundity  without  progress."  Cobbett  was 
"the  genius  of  common  sense;"  Burns  "the  reckless 
spendthrift  of  enormous  native  wealth  of  mind." 
Coleridge's  pilfering  he  describes  as  "  the  kleptomania 
of  a  millionaire." 

Not  less  vivid  is  Gilfillan's  power  of  word-painting. 

Take,  as  a  specimen,  his  terrific  picture  of  hell  in  the 

ninth  book  of  "  Night,"  or  his  account  of  Danton  in 

the  eighth  book,  or  his  description  of  the 

Word        Deluge  in  "  Alpha  and  Omega,"  or  of 

Painting",    the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  in  the  poem 

already  named,  or  in  that   "  Iliad "  of 

Scotland,  his  history  of  the  Covenanting  struggle. 

Even  Spurgeon,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  what 
was  best  and  greatest  in  Gilfillan,  could  not  deny  his 
power   to   fascinate.     Reviewing   in    his    Sword  and 
Trowel  the  reissue  of  Gilfillan's  Bards  of 
Spurg'eon.    the  Bible,  Spurgeon  said  "When  reading 
Gilfillan  we  feel  like  a  man  eating  sweat- 
meats,  or  dining  off  highly-seasoned  dishes.     We  are 
not  sure  that  the  diet  is  quite  wholesome,  and  yet  our 
palate  is  tickled,  and  we  are  bound  to  keep  on  eating 
till  we  are  satiated." 

Spurgeon  and  Gilfillan,  in  their  theology  and  forms 
of  thought,  had  not  much  in  common.  Gilfillan 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  London  preacher's  theology. 
When  a  young  minister,  at  a  church  soiree  in  Dundee, 
spoke  admiringly  of  Spurgeon,  and  also  made  a 
glowing  reference  to  John  Foster,  Gilfillan,  who  was 
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seated  on  the  platform  beside  him,  said  when  he  had 
finished,  "  If  you  read  much  of  Foster  you  will  soon 
outgrow  Spurgeon." 

The  worst  thing  about  Gilfillan  as  a  literary  man 
was  his  handwriting.  I  have  rarely  seen  writing  so 
bad.  I  have  had  letters  from  him 
Handwriting^,  in  which  the  only  clear,  indubitable 
words  were  his  well-known  signature, 
floating  like  Noah's  ark  over  a  dark  and  weltering  sea 
of  illegibility.* 

One  day  at  the  Synod  in  Edinburgh  in  1878,  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  conveying  a  message  which, 
if  an  anticipated  crisis  arose,  I  was  to  give  to  the  party 
of  Reform.  That  much  I  managed  to  make  out,  but 
the  message  itself  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  I  examined  it  carefully  again  and  again  ;  looked 
at  it  from  all  sides,  made  out  a  word  here  and  a  word 
there,  emerging  like  fragments  of  broken  columns  from 


*  When  in  New  York  I  was  told  a  curious  story  in  connection  with 
the  handwriting  of  Horace  Greeley,  then  editor  of  the  Netv  York 
Tribune.  In  his  letters,  also,  the  lx)ld  signature  stereotyped  by  habit 
was  sometimes  the  one  thing  decipherable  by  those  unfamiliar  with  his 
hand.  One  day  a  clerk  was  reported  to  have  come  to  the  office  the 
worse  of  drink.  Greeley  at  once  wrote  a  note  dismissing  him.  The 
clerk  made  out  the  note,  but  knew  the  difficulty  any  stranger  would 
have  with  it.  He  accordingly  called  at  an  office  where  he  saw  a  clerk 
was  wanted  ;  applied  for  the  situation,  and  said  he  had  brought  a  high 
certificate  of  character  and  ability  from  Mr.  Greeley  which  he  thought 
would  suffice,  as  everybody  knew  how  particular  Mr.  Greeley  was  about 
granting  certificates.  Thereupon  he  handed  over  the  note  dismissing 
him  for  drunkenness.  The  note  was  found  to  be  illegible,  but  Greeley's 
signature  was  there,  bold  and  clear  ;  and  never  for  a  moment  doubting 
but  the  certificate  answered  to  the  account  so  confidently  given  by  the 
applicant,  they  engaged  him,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  it. 
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a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  but  the  message  itself  was 
absolutely  indecipherable.  I  had  to  write  and  tell 
Gilfillan  that  I  was  like  the  astrologers  standing  non- 
plussed before  the  inscription  on  Belshazzar's  Palace 
wall,  and  asking  him  to  let  me  have  his  message  in 
clearer  form.  When  it  came  again  it  still  took  some 
time  to  decipher ;  but  I  managed  it.  The  message 
was  a  very  important  one — I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  in  another  chapter — and  had  the  crisis  arisen 
which  at  the  moment  seemed  imminent,  that  message 
and  the  step  to  which  Gilfillan  pledged  himself  in  it 
would  have  made  a  sensation  in  Scotland.  I  mention 
it  here,  however,  merely  in  connection  with  Gilfillan's 
handwriting. 

Gilfillan's  manuscript  (as  can  readily  be  understood) 
was  a  severe  trial  to  the  printers.     At  the  Advertiser 
Office  they  said  it  was  enough  to  drive  mad  all  the 
compositors    who    had    to   do   with    it. 
Sets  a        Even  the  man  who  had  the  reputation 
Compositor  of  being  the  best  decipherer  of  it  always 
Swearing,    looked  daggers  at  every  sheet  of  it  that 
was  put  into  his  hand.     Frequently  when 
a  parcel  of  it  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  had  turned 
it  over  with  blackening  looks,  sheet  after  sheet,  each 
more  illegible  than  the  last,  he  would  throw  it  upon 
his  case,  curse  and  rave  at  it  by  way  of  relieving  him- 
self, and  when  that  failed  would  fling  the  manuscript 
down  upon  the  floor  and  stamp  on  it  in  the  madness 
of  annoyance  and  despair.     He  said  once  to  a  friend — 
"  I  admire  Gilfillan  ;    I  love  Gilfillan  ;   but  as  a  com- 
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positor  I  shall  never  have  peace  on  earth  till  he  gets 
three  claps  with  the  spade." 

Often  after  infinite  pains  in  deciphering  the  worst 
portions  of  his  manuscript  the  typesetter  failed  in 
getting  at  the  right  meaning.  In  one  paper  on  Hugh 
Miller's  works,  Gilfillan  had  referred  to  the  wonderful 
chain  of  life  ascending  from  "  the  .shellfish  amid  the 
sludge  to  the  archangel  on  his  burning  throne." 
According  to  the  compositor's  setting  of  it  (after 
infinite  pains  in  scrutinising  the  illegible  scrawl)  it 
read  : — "  He  shall  fish  amid  the  sludge  with  the  arch- 
angel on  his  burning  throne."  It  was  as  bad  as  the 
mistake  made  in  setting  up  a  sermon  by  Norman 
Macleod,  who  was  also  a  very  illegible  writer.  When 
he  quoted  the  verse  about  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel,  the  compositor,  not  suspecting 
Scripture,  and  setting  what  he  thought  was  on  the 
manuscript,  made  him  say,  "  Straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  canal !  " 

When  even  skilled  compositors  had  such  difficulty 

with  Gilfillan's  writing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

if  others  were  perplexed,     Mr.  Hutchen,  one  of  his 

elders,  showed    me   a   sheet    of   pulpit 

Visiting      intimations  pa.sted  for  preservation  into 

around      his  copy  of  Gilfillan's  Life  of  Burns.     It 

Hell.         really  deserved  preservation  as  one  of 

the  most  legible  specimens  of  Gilfillan's 

handwriting   extant.      Gilfillan   had  written  out  the 

intimations  with  special  care  for  a  minister  who  was 

to  preach  for  him  that  day,  but  a  number  of  words 
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were  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  make  out,  and 
one  sentence  seemed  an  intimation  that  Gilfillan 
would  that  week  visit  people  on  the  tip  of  Hell.  It 
was  meant  for  people  living  at  the  top  of  Hilltown, 
but  the  minister,  fearful  of  mistakes,  or  of  coming  to 
a  dead  stand  in  the  pulpit  when  attempting  to  read 
the  notices,  handed  the  whole  sheet  to  Hutchen  to 
copy  out  for  him  in  a  legible  hand. 

Another  of  the  elders  (Mr.  Anderson)  told  me  that 
he  once  got  a  note  from  Gilfillan,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  family  could  make  out  a  word  of  it.  It  turned  out 
to  be  an  invitation  to  the  manse  to  supper,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  happily  met  a  brother-elder  who  told  him 
in  time.  Mr.  Anderson  took  the  note  with  him,  and 
asked  Gilfillan  to  decipher  it.  Gilfillan  begged  him 
not  to  apply  so  severe  a  test ;  he  thought  he  did 
well  if  he  wrote  letters,  but  he  had  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  read  them. 

Fond  as  Gilfillan  was  of  literature,  and  ardent  in 
his  literary  pursuits,  he  was  no  less  devoted  to  his 
pulpit  and  to  his  people  in  Dundee. 
OfTer  of        He  declined  in  1849  an  offer  he  re- 
Professorship,  ceived  to  become  Professor  of  English 
Literature    in    one    of    the    Queen's 
Colleges  in  Ireland.     To  his  grateful  people  he  gave 
as  his  reason  for  not  leaving  them,  "  I  was  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me." 

His  literary  work  played  a  valuable  and  important 
part  in  connection  with  his  pulpit.     It  quickened  and 
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developed    his   own    powers,   enriched   his    thoughts, 

and  made  his  sermons  sparkle  at  times 

Literature   with    gems    brought    from    literature's 

and  richest    mines.       He    was    blamed    for 

Preaching,  the    subjects    he    introduced    into    the 

pulpit ;  but  whatever  impressed  his  own 

mind  in  reading  and  study,  his  people  got  the  benefit 

of.     It  made  his  pulpit  a  centre  of  wide  culture.     He 

said  himself,  at  his  Church  anniversary  in   1876,  "In 

one  point  I  claim  praise,  and  that  is  in  having  sought 

to  throw  a  portion  of  the  light  of  our  modern  time — 

its  science,  literature,  and  progress — on  the  pulpit ;  and 

I  have  done  so  none  the  less  that  I  have  done  it  at 

my  peril,  and  done  it  almost  alone." 


PART     IV. 

The  Knight-Errant  of  Theological 
Reform. 


Gilfillan  was  greatest  in  the  realm  of  imagination. 
Even  his  prose  seethed  with  poetry,  many  of  his 
sermons  being  Arabesque  in  the  richness  of  their 
language  and  imagery.  This  tendency  to  magnificence 
and  even  glare  of  language  often  proved  a  weakness, 
but  it  was  a  weakness  rooted  in  his  strength,  and 
greatly  added  to  his  power  as  an  orator.  And  while 
imagination  is  often  decried  in  the  regions  of  theology, 
and  is  often  abused,  it  is  yet  a  faculty  akin  to  the 
prophetic,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  not  only 
for  the  exposition  of  truth,  but  for  its  discovery.  If 
it  sometimes  blots  out  the  daylight  of  ordinary  reason 
and  logic,  it  makes  a  vaster  night,  through  which  is 
seen  the  light  of  stars  invisible  in  the  glare  of  day. 
Gilfillan,  through  that  night,  sometimes  saw  more  than 
he  ventured  to  speak,  and  seemed  to  have  conjectured 
more  than  he  was  able  to  see.  In  the  U.P.  Church, 
with  a  mind  like  his,  Gilfillan  was  a  caged  eagle. 
Even  in  his  poem  "  Night,"  which  ventured  to  picture 
a  universe  purged  from  sin,  and  from  which  Hell  had 
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disappeared,  he  had  to  leave  a  pledge  in  the  preface  for 
the  reassurance  of  his  co-presbyters,  and  the  orthodox 
generally,  that  the  vision  was  poetical,  not  theological 
— that  he  was  speaking  not  as  a  U.P.  minister,  but  as 
a  dreamer  and  a  poet !  Tha?iwas  in  1867.  But  the 
poet  had  seen  deeper,  perhaps,  int^  the  depths  of 
truth,  and  further  into  the  dim  vistas  of  the  future  than 
had  his  Church  or  the  framcrs  of  its  creed. 

Gilfillan's  sensitive  nature  seems  to  have  been  early 
quickened  by  two  great  influences  besides  those  of 
home.     The  first  was  the  romantic  scenery  of  Comrie, 

in  Perthshire,  where  he  spent  his  boy- 

Poetpy       hood ;  the  other  was  the  poetry  he  read 

and  in  youth,  especially  the  poetry  of  Shelley. 

Nature.       One  of  his  fellow-students  at  Glasgow 

College  said  that  Gilfillan,  when  there, 
was  never  weary  of  reciting  to  his  fellow-students 
choice  passages  from  "  Queen  Mab."  Later  on,  at  the 
Theological  Hall,  his  passion  for  Shelley,  deepening 
instead  of  diminishing,  brought  upon  him  the  suspicion 
of  sympathy  with  Shelley's  sceptical  views.  His 
discourses  (delivered,  when  his  turn  came,  before  the 
theological  professors  and  students)  showed  no  less 
clearly  the  influences  that  had  been  at  work  upon  him. 
Delivered  with  extraordinary  energy  and  fire,  they 
were  more  conspicuous  for  their  gorgeous  and  some- 
times extravagant  imagery  than  for  the  "  form  of  sound 
words."  The  professors  frowned,  and  some  of  the 
students  laughed,  but  everybody  felt  that  this  young 
enthusiast  had  a  character  and  gifts  of  his  own,  not 
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unlikely  to  bring  him    in    after  years  to   the   front. 

The  influences  that  had  made  their  mark  upon  him 

as  a  student  soon  showed  themselves  in  his  ministry, 

when,  in  1836,  he  came  to  be  settled  in  Dundee.     His 

passionate  love  of  Nature,  especially 

PPOgfPessive.    in   her   sublimer    aspects,   as   in    the 

mountains  and  the  skies,  this  and  his 

companionship,  through  books,  with  the  great  poets  and 

thinkers,  seems  to  have  made  it  difficult  for  GilfiUan 

to  keep  himself  reconciled  to  the  narrow  views  and 

cast-iron  theology  which  bound  the  Church  and  the 

time  to  which  he  belonged. 

Even  while  he  preached  his  Church's  creed,  it  was 
with  frequent  elbowing  for  more  room,  with  a  mind 
open  to  new  light,  and  with  a  hope  reaching  beyond 
his  doctrine.  Often  in  the  pulpit  he  quoted  the 
line — 

'Tis  more  light  and  fuller  that  we  want. 

He  said  himself,  "  Advance  is  the  great  law  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  well  as  of  the  universe.  All  things  in 
nature  and  history  go  forward."*  Progress  was  cer- 
tainly the  law  of  his  own  mind  from  first  to  last ;  and 
in  reading  his  successive  works  and  the  reports  of  his 
public  utterances  one  can  trace  the  narrower  views  of 
his  youth  becoming  gradually  broadened  and  liberal- 
ised— some  of  them  completely  transformed. 


*  Christianity  is  essentially  progressive — sometimes  frozen  up  for  a 
time,  like  a  river ;  but,  like  a  river,  working  under  the  ice,  and  when 
spnng  arrives  making  up  for  the  time  lost  by  the  increased  rapidity  of 
its  course.—  Gilfillan  in  "  Alpha  and  Omega." 
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It  was  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of  his  views  and 

sympathies  that  he  brought,  or  helped  to  bring,  to 

Dundee    some    lecturers    whose   heterodoxy   wa..-,   as 

conspicuous  as  their  ability.     Amongst 

Emerson     these  was  Professor  Nichol,  the  astrono- 

^Jc^  in  the        mcr.andthetranscendentalistofConcord, 

Procentor's  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,     He  gave  the 

Desk.        use  of  his  church  building  for  Emerson's 

two    lectures,    the    first   of  which   was 

delivered  from  the  pulpit.     His  office-bearers  at  that 

time,  however,  were  some  of  them  narrow,  and  more 

of  them  timid  ;  and  after  listening  to  Emerson's  first 

lecture  and  hearing  the  awful  comments  made  upon  it 

outside,  they  anxiously  remonstrated  with  Gilfillan  in 

view  of  the  second.     Gilfillan  refused  to  depart  from 

the  arrangement  made,  but  they  got  him  to  agree  to  a 

compromise,  and  when  the  second  lecture  was  delivered 

the  pulpit  was  closed  and  Emerson  had  to  speak  from 

the  precentor's  desk  !      The  celestial  powers,  let  us 

hope,  recognised  the  distinction,  and  were  appeased  ! 

The  Second  Advent  of  Christ  was  long  a  dream  of 
Gilfillan's,  fondly  cherished.  His  faith  in  God's  Father- 
hood, and  his  wide  and  passionate  sympathy  with  his 

fellow-men,  led  to  a  deepening  conviction 

The  in  his  mind  that  there  must  come  at  last 

Millennium,  a  reconciliation  such  as  would  justify  all 

the  darkness,  and  confusion,  and  sorrow 
that  preceded.  For  many  years  this  hope  identified 
itself  in  his  mind  with  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign 
visibly  upon  the  earth.     In  season  and  out  of  season 
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he  preached  this  doctrine.  Up  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote  "  Christianity  and  our  Era "  he  saw  no  other 
hope  for  the  world.  He  saw  no  forces  at  work  amongst 
men  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

But  gradually  he  came  to  feel  that  this  was  too 
sensuous  and  restricted  a  solution  of  the  great  problem ; 
and,  not  without  many  pangs,  he  gave  it  up. 

Slowly  at  last  the  truth  begins  to  dawn 
Upon  the  Church,  loth  ever  to  accept 
The  truth  too  soon,  that  Christianity, 
Not  Christ,  may  be  expected  to  return. 

So  he  sang  in  his  poem  "  Night,"  published  in  1867. 

It  was,  however,  in  connection  with  the  theological 
system  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism  that 
Gilfillan's  advance  was  most  marked  and  his  reform- 
ing influence  most  felt  in  Scotland. 

Courage  It  is  difficult  for  people  now-a-days, 

of  the        in  reading  his  books  or  the  reports  of 

Pioneer,     what  he  said,  to  realise  how  new  and 

startling  some   of  his   utterances   were 

to  the  people  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  what 

boldness  was  required  in  the  man  who  dared  to  make 

them. 

Much  of  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day  was  heresy  then, 
and  teaching  that  would  have  led  at  that  time  to 
summary  excommunication,  or  deposition  from  office 
is  now  not  only  tolerated  in  pulpits  and  professors' 
chairs,  but  heartily  accepted  by  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  people  as  helpful  to  a  higher  and  truer 
conception  of  God's  character  and  of  man's  destiny. 
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Scarcely  anything  that  Gilfillan  taught  would  now 
be  regarded  with  much  alarm  even  in  the  most 
"  orthodox  "  of  the  Churches.  It  was  different  in  the 
early  years  of  his  ministry,  when  the  dogmas  of  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation,  total  depravity 
and  endless  torment  were  held  and  preached,  and 
when  men  who  privately  had  come  to  entertain 
broader  views  were  yet  terrified  to  say  a  word  against 
the  "  Standards  "  and  the  traditional  theology  of  the 
Church.  They  knew  that  if  they  did,  odium  and 
persecution  awaited  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Gilfillan's  bold  attitude, 
the  freedom  he  claimed,  and  the  onslaughts  he  now 
and  again  made  on  the  Confession  and  Catechism 
(specially  on  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  doom  of  the 
heathen  and  damnation  of  non-elect  infants)  meant  a 
prodigious  advance  upon  the  theology  of  his  early 
years,  and  demanded  an  intrepidity  which  no  one 
reading  his  books,  in  the  light  exclusively  of  present- 
day  theology,  would  imagine. 

It  helps  one  to  realise  the  rigidity  of  doctrine  that 

prevailed,  when   we  find  Gilfillan's  own  father,  in  a 

letter  still  extant,  expressing  his  horror  at  finding  a 

brother-minister  indicating  in  conversa- 

"The        tion  some  doubts  about  the  story  of  the 

'  Elect '      Fall,  and  objecting  to  the  doctrine  that 

World."      those   only  could    be   saved  who  were 

included    in    the   limited    number    that 

had  been  elected  from  all  eternity.     Gilfillan  himself 

used  to  say  that  in  his  early  years,  so  intolerant  was 
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the  Church  of  any  speculation  or  dubiety  on  this 
dogma  of  election,  that  some  ministers  would  not, 
even  in  prayer,  quote  the  text  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  "  without  inserting  "  elect  "  before  "  world  "— 
thus  turning,  as  Gilfillan  declared,  one  of  the  divinest 
of  utterances  into  "  nonsensical  drivel." 

Another  point  which  Gilfillan,  both  in  public  and 
private,  assailed  was  the  orthodox  view  of  the  atro- 
cities recorded  in  some  of  the  earlier  books  of  the 

Bible,  and  spoken  of  as  if  committed 

The  under  special   Divine  instruction.      Dr. 

Canaanites.  James  Orr,  of  Hawick  (now  Professor 

Orr),  told  me  that  on  the  only  occasion 
when  he  ever  met  Gilfillan — and  that  was  at  the 
manse  in  Paradise  Road — he  remembered,  vividly, 
Gilfillan  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  pouring 
out  a  torrent  of  fiery  eloquence  on  theological  ques- 
tions, and  especially  denouncing  with  indignation  the 
commonly  received  idea  that  God  had  commanded 
the  extermination  or  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
Canaanites. 

On    the   subject   of   the    damnation   of   non -elect 
infants  (involved  in  the  Confessional  doctrine  of  re- 
probation or  "passing  by")  Gilfillan  felt  still  more 
keenly,  and  sometimes  spoke  with  in- 
The  Dead    tense   feeling.       He   regarded    it    as    a 
Lambs.      doctrine  which   presented   God    in   the 
aspect  of  a  monster  of  cruelty.     Even 
in  private  intercourse  he  had  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
language  within  bounds  when  discussing  the  question 
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with  anyone  who   defended    the   so-called    orthodox 
view. 

He  told  his  people  once  in  tones  of  fiery  indignation, 

about  a  minister  in  Dumfries,  who  had  declared  from 

the  pulpit  that  hell  was  paved  with  the  skulls  of  infants. 

Some  of  the  Dumfries  people  were  so 

Casting"      horrified  and  indignant  that  they  threw 

the  stones  after  him  as  he  left  the  church. 

First  Stone.  "  And  I,  had  I  been  there,"  cried  Gilfillan, 

smiting  the  pulpit  desk    as   he   spoke, 

"  would  have  thrown  the  first." 

On  another  occasion  when  a  minister  and  his  wife 
were  staying  with  him  at  the  manse,  this  question 
came  up  on  Sunday  night  in  the  course  of  conversation 
after  supper.  The  minister  held  to  what  the  Confess- 
ion said  ;  and  Gilfillan  became  heated  on  the  other 
side.  When  the  time  came  for  evening  prayers,  the 
"  books  "  were  brought  in.  After  a  chapter  had  been 
read,.  Gilfillan  asked  the  minister  to  lead  in  prayer  ; 
but  he  excused  himself.  Gilfillan  accordingly  took  the 
prayer  himself;  but  having  his  mind  full  of  the  sub- 
ject of  previous  discussion  he  became  impassioned  in 
his  supplications,  beseeching  God  to  open  the  eyes  of 
them  who  believed  Him  capable  of  the  diabolical 
cruelty  of  casting  infants  into  the  fires  of  hell.  He 
went  on  elaborating  the  thought  suggested,  in  language 
of  mingled  pathos  and  horror.  When  they  rose  from 
their  knees,  the  minister's  wife  was  in  tears  and 
trembling  with  excitement. 
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Gilfillan's  attacks  upon  the  Confession  and  Catechism 

brought  upon  him  much  odium  and  abuse  from  the 

orthodox — especially  in  the  Free  Church,  in  which  at 

that  time  the  new  progressive  life  had 

Odium       scarcely   begun    to   stir.      He   was   de- 

Theologicum  nounced  as  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  of 

the  truth.     Once,  after  a  fresh  attack  on 

orthodoxy,  when  the  "  unco  guid  "  were  speaking  of 

him  as  a  hopeless  apostate  from  the  faith,  some  wag 

passing  his  manse  in  Paradise  Road  chalked  on  the 

door  Paradise  Lost !  "     A  Free  Church  lady  told  me 

that  his  house  was  often  spoken  of  under  that  name  in 

the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 

It  was  precisely  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  liberal- 
ising work  most  needed  at  that  time  in  Dundee  that 
he  had  to  encounter  the  blackest  looks  from  his 
orthodox  brethren. 

He  used  to  quote  with  huge  merriment,  as  specially 
appropriate  in  these  circumstances,  the  message  with 
which  he  was  once  entrusted  by  an  innocent  lunatic  in 
the  asylum.  "Tell  the  Dundee  ministers  that  they 
are  a  praise  to  evil-doers  and  a  terror  to  them  that  do 
well ! " 

Such  mirth,  however,  was  a  veil  that  concealed 
deeper  and  sadder  feelings.  To  a  man  of  Gilfillan's 
sensitiveness  and  yearning  for  sympathy,  the  ostracism 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  many  professedly 
Christian  people,  and  the  abuse  by  which  he  was 
assailed,  was  peculiarly  painful.  It  was  often  only  in 
the  seclusion  of  home  and  in  the  occupations  of  his 
study  that  he  found  relief.     Some  of  his  own  experi- 
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ences  were  no  doubt  in  his  thoughts  when  he  spoke 
thus  of  Galileo  in  his  poem  "  Night "  : — 

Behind  him  rose  the  howl  of  priests  and  slaves — 
Before  him  burned  the  brightness  of  the  stars  ; 
Behind  was  Italy  in  tears  and  chains — 
Before  him  the  free  firmament  of  Heaven. 
Exile  untimely  from  ungrateful  earth, 
He  sunned  him  in  the  light  of  other  worlds. 

There  were  few  of  liis  contemporaries  for  whom 

Gilfillan  had  a  greater  admiration  than  Robertson  of 

Brighton.     Mrs.  Gilfillan  told  me  that  Robertson  of 

Brighton's  sermon  on  the  self-sacrifice 

Robertson   of  Christ   made  a  deep  impression  on 

of  his  mind.     It  seemed  to  give  him  a  new 

Brig'hton.  and  in.spiring  conception  of  the  atone- 
ment. He  gave  it  to  her  to  read,  and 
was  disappointed  that  she  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm. 
He  said  "  you  are  always  slipping  back  into  your  anti- 
quated notions  of  these  things."  Mrs.  Gilfillan  said 
when  relating  this  "  I  have  a  view  of  the  atonement 
that  satisfies  myself"  She  also  differed  from  Gilfillan 
on  the  question  of  future  punishment.  She  said  "  I 
don't  trouble  about  it,  but  I  want  over  by  the  first 
boat." 

To  Rev.  David  Williamson,  of  Kirkmaiden,  Gilfillan 
wrote  with  underlying  reference  to  his  own  position 
and  his  own  experience : — "  I  love  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  He  had  the  core  of  Christianity;  but 
becau.se  he  despised  the  mere  husk,  men  called  him  an 
infidel.  He  felt  it  like  an  arrow  in  his  flesh.  Robert- 
son belonged  to  the  Church  of  the  future.     Would  that 
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that  Church  were  come ;  for  the  Church  of  the  present 
is  the  veriest  of  shams." 

With  reference  to  his  own  labours  in  the  cause  of 

creed  reform,  which  caused  him  to  be  so  often  spoken 

of  as  a  heretic,  he  said  at  his  church  anniversary  in 

1876 — "  I  have  been  called  an  Ishmaelite 

Would  have   and  a  speckled  bird  on  account  of  my 

done  public    action.       But    so    firmly   do    I 

it  again,     believe  that  I  have  acted  on  the  whole 

rightly,  that  were  it  to  do  again,  it  would 

again  be  done." 

The  ecclesiastical  union,  for  which  negotiations  were 
unsuccessfully  carried  on   for  ten  years  between  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Gilfillan  re- 
garded with  intense  aversion,  owing 
Union  to  his  conviction  that  the  progressive 

Negotiations,  life  of  the  U.P.  Church  (which  had  a 
hard  enough  struggle  with  the  re- 
actionary party  within  his  own  denomination)  would 
be  entirely  arrested  or  crushed  by  what  he  regarded — 
and  rightly  at  that  time — as  the  narrower  and  more 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  "  Frees,"  It  is  said  he  went  so 
far  as  to  induce  the  trustees  of  his  church  property  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  title  deeds  that  would 
prevent  it  being  affected  by  such  a  union,  and  would 
allow  of  its  being  retained  by  any  party  however  small 
adhering  to  United  Presbyterian  principles.  It  was  a 
curious  thing  that  this  alteration  told  afterwards  in  the 
very  opposite  direction  from  what  Gilfillan  intended. 

G 
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The  Union  negotiations  were  abandoned,  but  when,  in 
1879,  the  congregation  seceded  from  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  consequent  on  the  Synod's  attempt 
to  stamp  out  the  movement  for  creed  reform  on  the 
question  of  the  future  state,  the  title  deeds  in  their  new 
form  deprived  the  congregation  of  its  previous  right  to 
the  church  and  manse,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
property  to  the  fraction  of  the  congregation  that 
surrendered  to  the  Synod. 

Although    Gilfillan    was    the   foremost   pioneer   of 

righteous  liberty  in  the  U.P.  Church  for  many  years,  he 

never  approached  the  Church  Courts  with  any  overture 

in  favour  of  the  reforms  he  so  desired. 

Shunned         One  reason  was  that  he  lacked,  and 

Church       knew  that  he  lacked,  the  kind  of  gifts 

Courts        that  fit  a  man  to  lead,  or  even  effectively 

to  act,  in  ecclesiastical  courts.     Hot  of 

temper,  unable  to  brook  contradiction,  better  fitted  for 

declamation  than  discussion,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 

smaller  men,who  were  cool  and  logical,  and  who  (some 

of  them)    were   not    slow    to   take  advantage  of  an 

opportunity,  when  it  offered,  to  bait  and  worry  him. 

One  of  these  thorns  in  his  flesh  was  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  M'Gavin,  minister  of  the   U.P.  Church  in  Tay 
Square.     Dr.  M'Gavin  regarded  Gilfillan 
Scene  In      as  unsound  ;  and  being  himself  a  man  of 
Presbytery,    scnapulous    orthodoxy,    he    never   con- 
cealed the  view  he  took  of  Gilfillan  and 
his  teaching.     The  feeling  which  this  engendered  be- 
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tween  the  two  led  to  more  than   one  scene  in   the 
Presbyter}'. 

A  U.P.  minister  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  student 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Dundee  Presbytery 
he  attended  Gilfillan's  Church.  One  of  the  discourses 
he  had  to  deliver  before  the  Presbytery  was  from  the 
text,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  This  text  (when 
the  discourse  was  prescribed)  had  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  M'Gavin,  with  the  manifest  object  of  testing  the 
student's  view  of  the  atonement,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  kind  of  theology  he  was  imbibing  from  Gilfillan. 
When  part  of  the  discourse  had  been  delivered,  the 
moderator  fas  was  customary  when  he  thought  the 
Presbytery  had  heard  enough  to  form  an  opinion)  said 
that  would  do.  The  members  then  proceeded  in  turn 
to  give  their  judgment.  Dr.  M'Gavin  criticised  the 
discourse  with  great  severity,  declaring  its  view  of 
the  atonement  to  be  negative  and  unscriptural. 
The  attack  was  manifestly  directed  more  against 
Gilfillan  as  the  student's  minister  than  again.st  the 
student  himself.  The  student,  however,  refused  to 
submit  to  it  without  protest.  As  soon  as  Dr.  M'Gavin 
had  finished,  he  rose,  and  said  that  after  the  opinion 
expressed,  based  on  a  mere  fragment  of  the  discourse, 
he  must  ask  the  Presbytery's  permission  to  give  the 
remainder  in  order  to  let  them  judge  if  these  animad- 
versions were  justified.  Gilfillan,  who  had  listened  to 
Dr.  M'Gavin's  criticisms  with  impatience  and  kindling 
wrath,  suddenly  rose  at  this  juncture  to  leave  the 
Presbytery  ;  and  flourishing  his  stick  indignantly  .said 
to  the  student  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Don't  mind  what  he 
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says.  A  fossil — a  mere  theological  fossil — not  worth 
your  attention,  sir !  " — and  marched  out  of  the  House, 
leaving  the  members  of  Presb}^tery  looking  at  one 
another  in  blank  amazement. 

Gilfillan,  however,  was  no  match  for  Dr.  M'Gavin 
in  presbyterial  discussions.  The  Doctor  was  a  dex- 
terous debater,  and  had  the  gift  of  putting  things  in 
a  telling  and  also  irritating  way,  that 

A  Keen  Gilfillan  could  neither  brook  nor  answer. 
Cut.  On   one    memorable    occasion    when 

Gilfillan's  public  onslaught  on  the  Cate- 
chism was  under  review,  his  friends  in  the  Presbytery 
tried  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his  statements 
which  had  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  alarm  in  the 
Church  did  not  really  carry  the  dangerous  meaning 
alleged;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  Gilfillan 
had  not  brought  out,  on  that  particular  occasion,  the 
doctrines  so  dear  to  them  all,  he  held  them  faithfully 
all  the  same. 

Thereupon  Dr.  M'Gavin  replied  that  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
theological  battery  seemed  (from  what  had  been  said) 
to  consist  of  two  peculiar  guns — one  gun  that  made  a 
tremendous  noise  but  had  no  shot  in  it;  and  another 
gun  that  had  shot,  but  would  never  go  off  when  wanted ! 

Gilfillan  seemed  to  have  no  power,  at  least  in  the 
Presbytery,  to  parry  such  thrusts  or  return  them. 
They  worried  him  and  sent  him  away  out  of  temper 
with  himself  and  with  his  assailants. 

He  therefore  gave  both  Presbytery  and  Synod  a 
wide  berth,  and  never  approached  them  with  any  over- 
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ture  for  the  creed  reform  which  he  had  done  so  much 
by  his  pen  and  by  his  preaching  to  show  the  need  for. 

Another  weakness  of  quite  a  different  kind  prevented 

him  from  even  turning  his  opportunity  to  account  when 

his    Presbytery  took    him    to   task    for   his   heretical 

utterances.     He  was  easily  influenced 

How  and   overcome  by  kindness.      If  his 

Samson's       temper    was    warm,    his    heart    was 

Locks  warmer   still ;    and  where   enmity  or 

were  shorn,    opposition  would  only  have  aroused 

him,  kindness  and  coaxing  were  apt  to 

make  him  yield.     In  this  way  he  was  led  more  than 

once,  even  publicly,  to  retract  things  for  the  sake  of 

peace  which  he  ought  to  have  stood  to  for  the  sake  of 

principle. 

Those  who  blamed  him  for  taking  back,  under 
Presbyterial  pressure,  so  much  of  what  he  had  said  and 
said  truly  against  the  Confession  and  Catechism,  would 
have  judged  him  less  harshly  if  they  had  known  or 
remembered  his  disposition,  and  taken  into  account 
the  strong  restraining  influences  by  which  he  was 
surrounded — influences  that  appealed  to  all  that  was 
tenderest  and  most  generous  in  his  nature.  He  de- 
served, in  full  measure,  the  extenuation  pithily  put  in 
the  lines  of  Burns — 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Many  of  those  who  admired  and  loved  Gilfillan 
most — some  of  them  his  brother-ministers,  and  even 
fellow-presbyters — were  least  in  sympathy  with   his 
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progressive  views,  and  no  doubt  thought  thai  in  per- 
suading him  to  modify  or  take  back  his  words  they 
were  working  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rescuing  Gilfillan  himself  from  the 
suspicion  and  odium  which  his  honesty  and  outspoken- 
ness were  bringing  upon  him. 

However  that  may  be,  the  result  was  unfortunate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  retractation  which,  under 
these  influences,  Gilfillan  made  in  1870  in  the  Dundee 
Presbytery-  of  his  more  sweeping  charges  against  the 
Confession  and  Catechism  damaged  his  reputation  all 
over  the  country,  and  weakened  his  after  influence  in 
the  cause  of  reform. 

Some  curious  facts,  however,  which  I  had  from  one 
of  Gilfillan's  intimate  friends,  himself  a  U.P.  mini.ster, 
would   seem  to  indicate  that   Gilfillan   was  to  some 

extent  entrapped,    at    that    Presbytery 

Gilfillan        meeting,  into   an    admission    which    he 

Entrapped,     never  intended  to  make.     This  minister 

told  me  that  he  and  some  other  friends 
had  spent  the  preceding  night  at  the  manse  with 
Gilfillan,  making  such  arrangements  as  they  thought 
best  for  guarding  him  against  the  risk  of  entanglement 
and  of  being  betrayed  into  language  that  might  com- 
promise his  position.  He  had  already  been  persuaded 
to  modify  his  charges  as  much  as  possible  ;  he  had 
written  out  his  defence ;  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
newspaper  offices  and  was  already  in  type  waiting 
till  the  Presbytery  meeting  should  be  over.  One  part 
of  it  they  still  urged  him  to  strike  out.      It  was  a 
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reference  to  Dr.  William  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  and 
his  views  on  one  of  the  questions  which  Gilfillan  also 
had  raised.  Failing  to  move  Gilfillan  by  what  they 
said  of  the  risk  to  himself,  they  urged  that  the  refer- 
ence would  be  an  unkindness  to  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
might  bring  trouble  upon  him  next.  This  argument 
prevailed.  Gilfillan  said,  not  with  the  best  grace, 
"  Very  well,  do  what  you  like  with  it."  Whereupon 
one  of  them  hurried  off  to  the  newspaper  office  and 
got  that  paragraph  deleted. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  Presbytery 
meeting.  In  view  of  Gilfillan's  notorious  inability  in 
Church  Courts  to  control  his  temper  in  debate,  or  to 
weigh  his  words  and  speak  wisely,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  refuse  to  answer  any  questions — that  he 
should  simply  read  his  speech  as  written,  and  say, 
"  There  is  my  defence.  I  leave  the  Presbytery  to 
deal  with  it  as  they  think  right." 

To  secure  that  this  programme  should  be  adhered 

to,  one  of  his  friends  was  to  sit  next  him  to  act  as 

monitor,  and  advise  him  in  case  of  any 

Slip  'Twixt   unexpected  turn  of  events.     When  the 

Cup  and      Presbytery  met,  the  place  was  crowded. 

Lip.  but  the  seat  beside  Gilfillan  was  secured 

as  arranged,  and  all  promised  well.    But, 

as  Burns  say.s — 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 

Unfortunately  Gilfillan  caught  sight  of  another  friend 
with  whom  he  wished  a  word  ;  and,  rising,  he  crossed 
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the  floor  of  the  Presbytery.  Meantime  another  mem- 
ber just  arrived  took  the  vacant  seat,  and  Gilfillan  had 
to  find  one  elsewhere.  The  result  was  most  unfor- 
tunate. After  Gilfillan  had  read  his  speech  one  of 
the  younger  ministers  (who,  it  was  afterwards  said, 
had  been  prompted  by  one  of  Gilfillan's  opponents) 
rose  and  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  he 
had  heard  Gilfillan's  statement,  and  asked  if  the  three 
points  it  dealt  with  (viz.,  eternal  reprobation,  dam- 
nation of  non-elect  infants,  and  creation  in  six  days) 
covered  his  objections.  Gilfillan,  suspecting  nothing 
from  the  young  and  apparently  friendly  inquirer,  and 
not  realising  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  full 
import  of  the  question  and  how  his  answer  would  be 
interpreted  (as  if  it  covered  all  his  objections  instead 
of  only  the  objections  named)  said  Yes.  It  was  the 
most  unfortunate  word  that  Gilfillan  ever  spoke.  It 
was  like  Leslie  descending  the  hill  at  Dunbar.  It 
allowed  the  Presbytery  to  settle  the  case  very  easily, 
on  the  ground  of  Gilfillan's  practical  recantation. 
Next  day  the  Dundee  Courier  and  numerous  other 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  came  out  with 
withering  articles  contrasting  Gilfillan's  original  im- 
peachment of  the  Standards  with  the  admission  he 
had  made  in  the  Court.  It  gave  a  blow  to  Gilfillan's 
influence  as  a  theological  reformer  from  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered.  He  said  severer  things  against  the 
theology  of  the  Confession  and  the  Catechism  after- 
wards than  he  had  said  before ;  but  people  remembering 
his  admission  in  the  Presbytery,  and  not  knowing 
enough  of  Gilfillan  or  of  the  circumstances  to  make 
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needful  allowance,  were  apt  to  think  that  it  was  more 
a  matter  of  bluster  than  of  resolute  conviction,  and 
that  if  brought  to  the  test  he  would  again  recant. 

But  his  charges  had  been  the  "  authentic  utterance 
of  his  heart."  It  was  the  case  over  again  of  Galileo 
saying  after  his  recantation,  "  Still  it  moves." 

Gilfillan,  indeed,   felt   so   keenly   the 

**  Still  it      public  misconception  of  his  real  position 

moves."      that  he  not  only  reiterated  his  charges 

with    greater    boldness   than    ever,   but 

challenged  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  libel  him  if 

they   dared.     But   these   leaders   were  too  astute  to 

accept  his  challenge.     They  knew  the  moral  effect  of 

Gilfillan's  recantation  in  the  Presbytery,  and  took  good 

care  not  to  give  him  the  chance  of  undoing  it. 

Gilfillan,  however,  continued  to  stimulate  reform, 
and  his  own  opinions  continued  steadily  to  advance. 
During  all  these  years  his  theology  had  been  basing 

itself  with  increasing   firmness   on    the 

The  Fatherhood    of  God.     Everything  that 

Fatherhood    made  God  appear  harsh  and  implacable 

Gilfillan  recoiled  from  with  sure  instinct 
as  perilous  to  the  Christian  faith.  We  have  seen  how 
he  felt  and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Damnation. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  the  larger  question 
of  human  destiny ;  and  the  changing  attitude  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  children  dying  in  infancy  was 
bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  to  the  front  the  whole 
question  of  future  punishment. 
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It  was  onh"  in  his  maturer  years  that  Gilfillan  began 
to  take  on  this  question  a  decisive  position.  But  it 
had  agitated  his  mind  even  from  his  youth.     In  his 

"  History  of  a  Man,"  writing  of  the  time 
Everlasting"  when  he  was  a  theological  student  in 
Punishment.  Edinburgh,  we  find  him  saying — "  Again 

I  began  to  feel  the  awful  horror  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  I  remember  weeping 
like  to  break  m)-  heart,  in  the  Meadows,  one  beautiful 
spring  afternoon,  as  I  thought  of  the  doom  awaiting 
the  majorit}-  of  the  race.  '  Why,'  I  asked,  '  hast  Thou 
made  men  in  vain  ? ' " 

In  his  "Fatherhood  of  God,"  published  in  1854,  we 
see  the  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind  between  this 
doctrine  of  eternal  torment  and  the  doctrine  of  God's 
Fatherhood.     We  find  him  denouncing 
Advancing,     in  strong  terms  the  prevailing  view  as 
to  the  doom  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
race,  speaking  of  it  as  little  better  than  blasphemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find   him   still  declaring  his 
inability  to  find  any  other  meaning  in  some  parts  of 
Scripture  than   that  which  consigned  some  souls  at 
least  to  endless  perdition — dying  onl)-  "  as  the  robber 
dies  when  he  is  chained  to  the  galleys," 
"  Who  are  the  souls  who  are  lost  ? 
Poor,  poor  the  infernal  boast, 
The  chaff  is  small,  the  wheat  is  large  and  clean  ; 
The  magnet  of  the  skies 
Hath  plucked  a  mighty  prize, 
The  vast  majoritj'  have  rescued  been. 
Few — few  and  thin—  the  blasted  ears, 
While  rich  and  rank  the  harvest  of  the  heaven  appears." 
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Three  years  later,  when  he  published  "  Christianit}' 
and  our  Era,"  we  find  him  in  this  attack  on  scepticism 
feeUng    deeply    that    scepticism    might    well    reject 
Scripture  if  accepting  Scripture  necessi- 
The  Spirit     tated  the  acceptance  also  of  the  doctrine 
not  of  endless  torment.     But  this,  he  held, 

the  Letter,  was  not  the  ca.se.  "  No  doubt,"  he  says, 
"  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible  sug- 
gesting the  probability  of  dark  obstructions  fixed  from 
eternity  to  the  .salvation  of  many  of  the  human  race — 
of  a  certain  fierce  implacabilit}-  on  the  part  of  God  and 
of  the  probable  ruin  of  the  majorit}-  of  men — but  if  we 
take  the  general  design  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
effect  of  these  passages  is  blotted  out  like  a  cloud." 

In  1867  (ten  years  later)  there  appeared  his  remark- 
able poem  "  Night."     He  had  not  lost — he  never  did 
lose — his  sense  of  the  deadline.ss  of  sin,  but  he  was 
evidently  approaching  a  belief  that  sin 
A  Burst      was  not  to  be  a  permanent  horror  in 
of  the  universe  of  God — that  a  time  would 

Hope.  come  when  God's  purpo.se  would  be 
accomplished,  and  sin  and  suffering 
cea.se.  In  this  work — one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
elaborate  of  his  life — Gilfillan  clo.ses  with  a  scene 
between  two  giant  stars,  one  of  which  is  watching  and 
describing  another  star,  which  is  the  world  of  the  lost. 
In  this  description  there  are  .scenes  of  horror  that 
would,  if  they  stood  alone,  have  satisfied  the  most 
orthodox,  and  furni.shed  the  preachers  of  endless 
torment   with    batteries   of  despair.      But   when    the 
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giant  star-spirit  has  closed  the  awful  picture,  GilfiUan 
describes 

The  interchange  of  grief 
Which  blanked  the  eyes  of  both  those  lustrous  ones. 

Going  on  to  describe  the  effect  which  the  existence 
of  everlasting  woe  (if  it  were  to  be  the  doom  of  any) 
would  have  upon  the  hearts  of  heavenly  witnesses, 
he  ends  with  a  burst  of  hope  like  sunshine  breaking 
through  the  storm  :— 

I  felt  that  like  a  plague  the  sorrow  strong 
Would  storm  across  the  universe  of  worlds, 
And  change  their  gladness  into  groans  and  sighs  ; 
Till,  gazing  on  the  second  star,  methought 
His  aspect  changed,  his  brow  began  to  clear. 
And  then  his  voice  briefly  broke  forth  again — 
O,  brother  star  I  what  sight  is  this  I  see  ? 

The  lost  world  rolling  into  distant  space 
Dissolving  like  a  cloud  as  it  doth  flee, 

So  that  no  more  mine  eye  can  find  its  place? — 
Most  strange  if  hell  at  last  has  passed  away 
And  left  behind  it  universal  day  ! 

In  the  last  book  he  ever  wrote — the  one  from  which 

extracts  were  published  by  Frank  Henderson,  M.P., 

two  years  after  Gilfillan's  death  * — he  spoke  on  this 

great    question    with   a   directness   and 

Final        decision     that     showed    much    further 

Testimony,  advance. 

He  declared  that  insistence  on  the 
dogma  of  endless  torment  would  weaken  men's  faith 
in  immortality  and  inspire  them  with  a  terrible  desire 
to  find  the  doctrine  of  immortality  baseless.     He  de- 

*  Papers,  Literary  and  Theological :  Being  Selections  from  an  Un- 
published MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Gilfiilan.  (Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas,  1 88 1.) 
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clared  that  it  would  weaken  men's  faith  in  Scripture, 
and  furnish  a  powerful  argument  against  its  authority. 
He  declared,  indeed,  that  the  dogma  of  endless  tor- 
ment was  essential  Atheism,  inasmuch  as  it  denied 
the  moral  and  fatherly  character  of  God.  * 

Had  Gilfillan  lived  to  publish  this  work,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  U.P.  Church  would  have  dealt 
with  him  as  it  dealt  (the  year  after  his  death)  with  me 
for  taking  up  a  similar  position. 

A  rupture  indeed  on  this  question  was  very  nearly 
taking  place  in  May,  1878.     It  was  Fergus  Ferguson 
that  was  being  tried  that  year,  and  had  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Ferguson   been    more   resolute  and  in- 
Prepared     sisted  on  a  clear  settlement  of  his  case, 
to  Leave     a  victory  would  have  been  won  for  truth 
the  U.P.      and  liberty  in  the  Church,  or  there  would 
Church,      have  been  a  rupture,  influencing  public 
opinion  in  the  same  direction.     Gilfillan 
wrote  me  to  the  Synod  Hall  day  by  day,  being  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  intensely  anxious 
about  its  successful  issue.     On  the  day  when  the  crisis 
was  expected  I  had  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
authorised  me  to  let  the  Reforming  party  know  that 
if  they  left   the   Church   on    the  question   of  future 
punishment  he  would  join  them,  provided  they  took 
the  ground  not  of  universal  restoration,  but  of  God 
destroying  evil  and  sin  in  some  way.     He  added  "  My 
ground  is  that  the  two  are  incompatible  as  existing 

*  For  fuller  statement  and  exjxjsition  of  his  views,  see  "  Gilfillan's 
Final  Testimony  against  the  Dogma  of  Endless  Torment."  By  Rev. 
David  Macrae.     ( Dundee  :  John  Leng  &  Co. ) 
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together  for  ever.  On  universal  restoration,"  he  said, 
"my  mind  is  not  made  up;  but  on  the  extinction  of  all 
evil  and  suffering  in  the  universe  I  am  firm  founded 
as  on  a  rock." 

It  is  certain,  from  the  position  he  had  thus  come 
determinedly  to  take,  that  had  Gilfillan  been  alive 
when  my  own  case  was  issued  by  the  Special  Synod 
of  the  following  year  he  would  have  sundered  his 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

But  the  question  of  future  punishment  was  not  the 
only  one  on  which  he  had  been  advancing.     He  had 
found  in  the  world  so  much  orthodoxy  Without  Christ- 
ianity, and  so  much  Christianity  without 
Christianity  orthodoxy,  that  he  was  attaching  less  and 
and  less  importance  to  mere  dogma,  and  more 

Orthodoxy,  and  more  importance  to  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  Christian  life. 
He  saw  that  doctrines  defensible  enough  as  forms  of 
thought  became  indefensible  when  turned  into  tests  of 
Christian  faith,  and  became  mischie\-ous  and  unchristian 
when  they  separated  people  who  ought,  as  sharers  of 
one  spirit,  to  be  united.  He  felt  further  that  orthodoxy 
in  some  of  its  forms  was  simply  another  name  for 
sectarianism,  sometimes  for  antiquated  superstitution. 

Dr.  Charles  Short,  of  Dundee,  made  the  following 
statement  the  week  after  GilfiUan's  death: — "Almost 
the  last  conversation  I  had  with  Gilfillan  was  memor- 
able. He  was  meditating  a  sermon  on  the  concessions 
which  the  Church,  as  to  doctrine,  should  make  to  the 
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age,  and   he   expressed    his   determination    to   speak 

out    boldly    without   fear  of  Presbytery 

Unfulfilled    or  Synod.      I   don't  know  how   far  he 

Purpose,      was  prepared  to  go;    but  I  am  afraid  if 

he  had  spoken  out  all   he  thought  he 

would  have  made  sad  havoc  of  the  prevailing  so-called 

orthodox  beliefs.     He  had  begun  to  feel  more  angry 

and  indignant  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  against  all 

paltering  and  double-dealing  on  theological  matters. 

His  own  course  seemed  to  shape  itself  before  him  more 

decidedly  than  ever;    and  if  he  had  lived  he  would 

have  taken  sides  unhesitatingly  with  the  Broad  Church 

party  in  asserting  the  fundamental  tenet  of  that  school 

— the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  all  that  flows  out  of  it." 

Gilfillan's  aim  in  seeking  the  reform  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Church  standards  was  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  of  Christian  fraternity. 
His  old  friend,  Sheriff  Campbell  Smith, 

Aim  as  said  truly  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
a  Reformer,  tion  stone  of  the  Gilfillan  Memoral, 
Dundee  : — "  Gilfillan  never  sought  to 
convince  his  fellow-men  of  anything  touching  their 
duty  to  one  another  or  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
that  was  not  calculated  to  make  them  nobler  and  better, 
more  resolute  in  doing  the  right  here,  more  hopeful  of 
their  lot  in  the  great  Hereafter." 

Gilfillan  longed  to  see  Christianity  liberated  from 
the  bondage  of  mere  tradition,  that  it  might  go  forth 
free  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  every  nation  and  of 
every  age.     "  Let  Christianity,"  he  himself  wrote  in  his 
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"  Remoter  Stars,"  "  seek  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  all 
the.  fearlessness  of  love  and  purity,  to  draw  and  win 
men  into  her  embrace,  caring  ver>'  little  what  are  their 
speculative  opinions,  but  seeking  to  touch  their  hearts 
with  the  loving  and  brotherly  spirit  of  Christ." 

It  would  have  gladdened  Gilfillan's  heart  could  he 

have  foreseen  that  the  Church  which  his  own  people 

have  helped  to  organise  in  Dundee,  and  which  has 

given  to  its  new  edifice  Gilfillan's  name, 

GilflUan       would  lay  down  a  broad  basis  such  as  it 

Memorial,     has,  on  which    good    people,    with    all 

their  differences  of  theological  opinion, 

can  unite — the  one  central  principle  of  union  being  the 

acceptance  of  Christ's  Spirit  as  the  governing  principle 

of  life  and  conduct. 


PART     V. 

Home  Life  and   Personal 
Characteristics. 


Gilfillan  as  a  boy  received  his  schooling  at  Comrie, 
his  birthplace.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  commence  his  College  course  in  Glasgow^ 
where  Sir  Daniel  Sandford  was  the  Professor  whose 
influence  upon  him  was  most  marked.  He  completed 
his  Arts  and  Theological  course  there  and  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  describes  graphically  in  his  "  History  of  a 
Man"  many  of  his  observations  and  experiences  during 
this  period  of  his  life.  In  1835  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  becoming  what 
is  called  in  Scotland  a  "  probationer,"  or  candidate  for 
a  ministerial  charge. 

Brought  up  in  a  humble  Secession   manse,  where 

only  the  thrift  of  his  good   mother  enabled  ends  to 

meet,  Gilfillan,  like  most  of  his  fellow-probationers, 

had  enough  to  do  to  make  the  little 

Old  pittance  known  as  the  preacher's  fee 

Companions,   cover  his  necessaryexpenses.   Whether 

or  not  his  clothes  had  become  shabby 

during  his  journeys  from  vacancy  to  vacancy,  certain 
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it  is  that  one  congregation  to  which  he  had  ministered 
for  several  Sabbaths  with  much  acceptance  presented 
him  before  he  left  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

He  put  on  the  new  suit  at  the  tailor's  shop,  and  the 
old  suit  was  tied  up  in  a  bundle. 

The  tailor  asked  where  he  should  send  them. 

"  I  shall  take  them  myself,"  said  Gilfillan.  "  I  have 
carried  them  too  long  upon  my  back  to  be  ashamed 
now  of  taking  them  under  my  arm." 

In  1836  he  was  called  to  Dundee,  and  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  School  Wynd  Congregation 
on  the  23rd  of  March  in  that  year,  being  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
married  Margaret  Valentine,  who  became  thereafter 
identified  with  all  his  life  and  work,  and  whose  memory 
will  always  in  Dundee  be  associated  reverently  and 
lovingly  with  his  own. 

The  different  accounts  current  about  Gilfillan's  first 

meeting  with  Margaret  Valentine  would,   if  all  told, 

furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 

stories    become    unconsciously    altered, 

How  he      losing  some  of  the  actual  details,  and 

gfOt         growing    in    the    apocryphal    element, 

his  Wife,     especially  when  it  makes  the  story  more 

romantic.       One   version,    perhaps    the 

most  widely  circulated,  is — That  Gilfillan,  when  he 

had   been  officiating   as   a   young  preacher  in  some 

church  in^Kincardineshire,  set  off  for  a  long  ramble 

into   the   country — that   night   overtook  him,  and  a 

tremendous  thunderstorm  came  on — that,  seeking  for 
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some  shelter,  he  saw  a  light  gleaming  from  the  window 
of  some  house — that  he  made  his  way  there,  and  that 
his  knock  was  answered  by  a  charming  young  lady — 
that  she  took  him  into  the  parlour  where  the  family 
were  gathered,  and  where  he  was  made  kindly  welcome 
— that  when  his  host  learned  who  he  was  he  insisted 
upon  his  staying  all  night,  and  got  him  to  conduct 
family  worship — and  finally  that  young  Gilfillan, 
captivated  by  the  young  lady  who  had  met  him  at  the 
door,  found  an  opportunity  of  telling  her,  before  he 
left,  that  if  ever  he  got  a  church  he  would  come  back 
and  ask  her  to  become  his  wife.  It  is  almost  a  pity 
to  have  to  set  aside  a  version  so  dramatically  complete. 

But  the  real  story,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 

ascertain,  is  this — Gilfillan,  then  a  young  "probationer," 

had  been  fulfilling  a  preaching  appointment  at  Brechin. 

On  the  Monday  the  friends  with  whom 

The  he  was  staying  took  him  with  them  on  a 

True         visit  to  the  Secession  Manse  at  Muirton. 

StOPy.        When  there,  it  was  proposed  that  they 

should  make  an  excursion  to  "The  Burn," 

a  romantic  wooded  defile  down  which  the  North  Esk 

flows  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  through  an  estate  of  which 

Mr.  Valentine  of  Bogmuir  was  factor.     It  was  usual 

for  all  who  wanted  to  see  The  Burn  to  call  at   Mr. 

Valentine's  house  for  permission.     There  was  the  more 

inducement  to  this  in  the  present  case  that  some  of 

the  party  were  friends  of  the  Valentines.     On  reaching 

Bogmuir   they   received    the   hearty   welcome   which 

always  awaited  visitors  to  that  hospitable  home,  and 
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which  was  extended  with  special  heartiness  to  ministers 
and  preachers,  as  I  have  often  heard  my  father,  from 
his  own  experience,  tell.  The  visitors  on  this  occasion 
were  invited  to  return  after  their  walk,  and  have  tea 
at  the  house.  Before  starting,  they  had  a  glass  of  milk, 
which  was  brought  in  b}'  Mr.  Valentine's  daughter, 
Margaret.  She  had  been  busy  at  some  household 
work  when  the  party  arrixcd,  and  had  been  hastily  sent 
to  change  her  dress  and  take  the  milk  in.  It  was  then 
that  George  Gilfillan  and  Margaret  Valentine  first  saw 
each  other.  She  had  to  go  away,  by  appointment,  to 
spend  that  afternoon  at  the  Parish  Manse,  but  on  her 
return  she  found  the  party  of  visitors  back  from  their 
walk  to  The  Burn,  and  sitting  at  tea,  all  full  of  boisterous 
merriment.  The  sky  meantime  had  been  darkening, 
and  the  tea  was  not  long  over  when  a  violent  thunder- 
storm came  on.  The  young  ladies  were  frightened, 
and  wanted  the  blinds  down ;  but  young  Gilfillan  was 
so  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  outside  that 
he  kept  one  of  the  blinds  up  to  watch  the  thunder- 
clouds and  see  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  lightning. 

As  the  night  set  in  wet,  Mr.  Valentine  insisted  on 

the  whole  company  remaining  till  next  day.     When 

bed-time  came  the  young  gentlemen  were  put  into  a 

large  double-bedded  room,  and  not  hav- 

The  ing  yet  exhausted  their  high  spirits,  they 

Midnig'ht    had   scarcely  turned  into  bed  when  a 

Battle.       pillow  fight  began  in  the  dark,  in  which 

bolsters,  sheets,  blankets,  and  their  own 

clothes  were  employed  as  missiles.     How  they  con- 
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trived  to  get  themselves  covered  for  the  night  is  not 
recorded  ;  but  in  the  morning  everything  in  the  room 
was  in  wild  confusion,  and  the  combatants  had  difficulty 
in  collecting  their  clothes.  At  last  everything  was 
found  except  one  of  Gilfillan's  socks.  They  hunted 
high  and  low  for  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  Gilfillan  had  to 
go  down  to  breakfast  with  one  shoe  upon  a  bare  foot. 
As  his  trousers  were  very  short,  there  was  no  concealing 
the  bare  ankle ;  and  young  Gilfillan  had  to  stand  a 
good  deal  of  quizzing.  Next  day  Margaret  Valentine, 
when  describing  the  party  to  a  sister  who  had  been 
from  home,  said  that  the  Brechin  friends  had  brought 
with  them  "  a  tall  queer-looking  tyke — a  probationer 
with  a  great  shock  of  auburn  hair — who  had  gone 
away  with  only  one  stocking."  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  she  had  any  idea  as  yet  of  what  she  was 
one  day  to  be  to  the  "  queer-looking  tyke." 

After  that  memorable  visit  Gilfillan  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  of  making  his  way  back  to  the 
hospitable  home  where  he  had  lost  his  heart  as  well 
as  his  sock. 

One  day,  on  leaving,  he  got  the  loan  of  a  pony — 

a  somewhat  ancient  and  phlegmatic  specimen  of  its 

race — to  take  him  part  of  his  way  to  his  destination. 

He  had  never  apparently  been  on  the 

A  Novice     back  of  a  horse  before,  and  when   he 

in  the       found  himself  astride  of  the  pony,  sat  for 

Saddle.       some    time    motionless ;    then,   looking 

round  at  the  family,  who  were  waiting 

to  see  him  start,  he  asked  innocently,  "  What  am  I  to 

do  to  make  it  go  forward  ?  " 
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In  1836,  as  \vc  have  seen,  he  was  settled  in  Dundee, 
and  before  the  year   was   ended    married    Margaret 
Valentine.     She  proved  from  first  to  last  a  noble  and 
devoted  wife,  and  happily  possessed  the 
His  ver)-    qualities    which    GilfiUan    himself 

Marriag'e.  lacked,  and  which  he  needed  to  steady 
and  guide  him,  and  keep  his  fiery  and  im- 
petuous nature  under  wise  control.  As  one  friend  said, 
"  She  was  ballast  to  him,  without  which  there  would 
often  have  been  a  complete  capsize."  Their  manse  in 
Paradise  Road  came  to  be  called  "  Paradise,"  and  its 
charm  was  quite  as  much  owing  to  her  kindly  welcome 
and  homely  hospitality  as  to  his  warm-heartedness 
and  genius. 

GilfiUan's  appearance  underwent  a  great  change 
during  the  forty-two  years  he  spent  in  Dundee. 

I  remember  having  this  change  graphically  described 
to  me  by  a  butcher  (Matthew  Morrison) 

A  Butcher   who  was  one  of  his  staunchest  friends 

Describes  and  admirers,  and  who  remembered 
Him.  GilfiUan  from  the  time  when  he  first 
preached  in  Dundee.  "  Man  "  (he  said), 
"  I  mind  him  weel.  A  lang,  thin  youth  wi'  short 
troosers,  and  a  threadbare  dress  coat.  He  was  a 
sterved-lookin'  cratur.  Poor  fallow,"  he  added,  look- 
ing back  at  the  joung  preacher  with  a  professional 
eye,  "he  hadna'  been  weel  fed.  He  hadna'  had  meat 
enough.  But  ah,  man,  how  he  straightened  and  filled 
up  in  Dundee  !  Sec  him  twenty  years  after.  A  fine, 
buirdly  man  as  you  could  find.     People  couldna'  see 
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him  in  the  street  without  turnin'  to  look  at   him." 

His  developed  health  and  strength  proved  of  im- 
mense value  to  him.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  with  less  physical  vigour  to  stand  the  constant 

strain  of  all  those  busy  years.  He  worked 
At  Work,     at  high  pressure,  and  worked  incessantly. 

What  Gilfillan  did,  he  did  with  all  his 
might.  He  never  spared  himself  He  never  "checked 
his  thunder  in  mid-volley."  So  abundant  were  his 
labours  as  preacher,  lecturer,  and  litterateur,  that  there 
always  seemed,  as  some  one  said,  to  be  six  Gilfillans 
in  the  field. 

When  writing,  he  sat  at  a  little  wooden  table  in  his 
study,  which,  in  winter,  he  drew  close  to  the  fire.  He 
was  fond  of  working  by  gaslight — probably  it  gave  a 
sense  of  more  complete  seclusion  and  helped  to  the 
concentration  of  his  thoughts.  When  Mrs.  Gilfillan 
was  out  he  would  often,  early  in  the  afternoon,  long 
before  there  was  any  real  need  for  it,  shut  the  shutters, 
light  the  gas,  and  settle  down  for  an  evening's  work  at 
his  little  desk  close  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Gilfillan  worked   methodically.     With  all  his  fiery 

energy,  he  knew  how  and  when  to  stop.     He  never 

worked,  as  many  do,  through  the   night.      He  had 

certain  evenings  every  week  given  up 

Evening's    to   social   enjoyment ;   and   even    when 

in  there  was  no  one  but  Mrs.  Gilfillan  and 

Paradise,    himself  in  the  house  he  would  stop  work 

at  nine  o'clock,  join  Mrs.  Gilfillan  in  the 

parlour,  and  talk  or  read. 
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Every  Friday  evening  they  had  friends  at  the  manse. 
These  social  gatherings  in  "Paradise"  became  a  regular 
and  well-known  institution  and  a  centre  of  intellectual 
life  of  Dundee. 

Special  friends  were  invited  to  afternoon  dinner ; 
others  were  invited  later  in  the  evening.  A  student 
told  me  that  the  invitation  to  him  and  to  the  other 
students  who  sometimes  enjoyed  an  evening  in  Para- 
dise was  in  this  explicit  form — "  You  will  come  at 
seven,  and  go  away  at  nine." 

To  strangers  accosting  him  in  the  street  or  meeting 
him  in  casual  intercourse,  Gilfillan's  manner  gave  the 
impression  of  loftiness  and  reserve.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent at  his  own  table  or  at  his  fireside,  or  amongst 
congenial  spirits  anywhere.  Dr.  George  Jeffrey,  of 
Glasgow,  visiting  Dundee  in  1887,  and  recalling 
bygone  days  with  Gilfillan,  said — "  His  heart  glowed 
with  gladness  when  he  met  old  friends." 

He  delighted  also  in  the  society  of  children.     He 

had  none  of  his  own,  but  he  was  fond  of  having  his 

little  nephews  and  nieces  beside   him  ;    and    in    his 

discourses    he    often    drew     from     the 

Gilfillan      artless  simplicity  of  children  his  loveliest 

and  the      pictures.      He    could    enter    into    their 

little  ones,  enjoyments  as  if  he  had   been   one  of 

themselves.    One  evening  when  amusing 

himself  with  a  little  boy,  one  of  his  nephews,  they  sat 

down  together  to  compose  a  "  Letter  to  the  Deil." 

After  giving  his  sable  majesty  a  bit  of  their  mind  with 

regard   to   his   conduct,   they   folded    up    the    letter, 
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addressed  it,  and  then  dropped  it  into  the  fire — "  the 
Deil's  post  office,"  as  Gilfillan  called  it.  In  his  fondness 
for  children  Gilfillan  resembled  (as  in  several  other 
striking  points)  another  great  Scotchman  and  contem- 
porary, Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  of  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  Dundee,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gilfillan's, 
wrote : — "  I  seldom  went  to  his  house  without  seeing 
bairns  on  his  knees.  Little  girls  played  with  his  hair, 
plucked  off  his  spectacles,  and  teased  him  while  he 
talked  to  a  happy  circle  of  literary  friends.  The  little 
boys,  too,  he  treated  as  men.  Robert  was  Bob — not 
Bobbie.  Margaret  was  Mag — not  Maggie.  On 
Sabbath — on  his  way  to  church — with  a  big  blue 
muffler  round  his  neck,  and  his  big  staff  under  his  arm, 
he  delighted  to  have  a  child  in  each  hand  running 
beside  him. 

To  have  seen  him  at  family  worship  was  a  memor- 
able  and    impressive    sight.     "  Hand    me   the    Book, 
auntie,"  he  would  say — for  so  he  always 
Family       addressed  his  wife,  as  if  making  himself 
Worship,     one   of  the  children.     Then   came  the 
simple  psalm.     The  last  time  I  was  there 
the  psalm  was  the  one  with  the  verse — 
The  right  hand  of  the  mighty  Lord 

Exalted  is  on  high ; 
The  right  hand  of  the  mighty  Lord 
Doth  ever  valiantly. 
He  sang  him.self,  or  rather  spoke  every  word  with  a 
peculiar  and  grand  emphasis.     His  prayer  was  short, 
but  it  was  full  of  adoration,   and    generally   in    the 
language  of  Scripture.     The  loving  remembcrance  of 
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all  the  children,  and  of  the  poor,  the  erring,  and  the 
forgotten  was  very  touching. 

The    friends   who    used    to    gather   at   his    Friday 
evening  receptions  always  spoke   of  them  with  en- 
thusiasm.    Gilfillan  was  there  at  his  best,  delighting 
the  whole  company,  rejoicing  in  their 
A  Prince        joy,     exciting    the     admiration     and 
of  winning  the  hearts  even  of  people  who 

ConvePSation-  did   not  care  for   his  preaching,  and 
alists.  had   no  sympathy  with  his  so-called 

"  heretical "  views.  David  Pae,  the 
novelist  (editor  at  that  time  of  the  People's  Friend), 
often  spoke  to  me  of  those  evenings  and  of  the  com- 
pany they  drew  together.  "Gilfillan,"  he  said,  "reigned 
over  us  all  like  a  monarch,  but  with  a  genial  and  paternal 
sway.  People  spoke  of  his  oratory  in  the  pulpit,  but 
the  flood  of  eloquence  he  sometimes  poured  out  in 
talk  on  literary,  political,  and  theological  subjects  sur- 
passed anything  he  ever  said  in  public." 

Sheriff  Campbell  Smith,  who  even  in  his  teens  was 
an  eager  reader  of  Gilfillan's  books,  and  who  in  his 
early  professional  days  in  Dundee  spent  ever>'  alternate 
Friday  night  at  the  manse,  declared  that  Gilfillan's 
talk  on  these  occasions  rose  at  times  to  heights  of 
eloquence  never  reached  by  any  other  man  to  whom 
he  had  ever  listened. 

Gilfillan's  voice  had  much  more  variety  in  conver- 
sation than  in  lecturing  or  preaching.     There  was  also 
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a  play  of  wit  and  humour  that  one  would  scarcely 
have  supposed  from  his  published  works. 

Some  of  It  gave  zest  and  brightness  to  his  talk, 
his  Jokes,  but  rarely  took  a  form  that  could  be 
quoted  separately  without  losing  its 
value.     A  few  stories,  however,  are  preserved. 

A  man  was  referred  to  who,  at  the  time,  was  well- 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  noted  for  his 
pestering  inquisitiveness.  I  shall  not  mention  his 
name,  as  his  conduct  was  of  a  verj-  shady  description. 
Gilfillan  said  his  tombstone  should  have  nothing  on  it 
by  way  of  epitaph  but  a  Mark  of  Interrogation.  That 
would,  he  said,  express  the  outstanding  feature  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and  also  say  all  that 
could  be  ventured  upon  with  regard  to  his  future  destiny. 

When,  on  one  occasion.  Principal  Tulloch  described 
having  seen  "  Faust "  performed  in  Germany,  and  was 
expressing  his  surprise  that  Mephistopheles  was  repre- 
sented not  as  a  sarcastic  but  as  a  gloomy  and  morose 
spirit,  "Perhaps,"  said  Gilfillan,  "they  wanted  to  make 
a  blue  devil  of  him." 

One  evening  when  his  friend  Mr.  James  Scrymgeour, 
who  was  very  deaf,  was  talking  with  some  others  in  one 
comer  of  the  drawing-room,  and  all  of  them  were 
speaking  very  loud  in  order  to  let  him  hear,  Gilfillan 
joined  them. 

"I  fear,  Mr.  Gilfillan,"  said  one  of  them,  "we  are 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  company,  talking  so  loudly." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Gilfillan,  "we  always  expect 
Mr.  Scr>mgeour  to  raise  the  tone  of  society  in 
Paradise." 
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Some  of  his  expressions  were  memorable.      After 

meeting  the  author  of  "Festus,"  whom  he  found  very 

tame  and  reticent  in  talk,  Gilfillan  said,  "he  seemed  to 

have  sold  all  his  thoughts  to  his  book- 

Sparks       seller."     Landor,  with  his  frenzied  genius, 

from  the     he  described  as  "Shakespeare  risen  again 
Anvil.        and  possessed  with  seven  devils." 

Speaking  of  a  ministerial  friend  in 
Dundee  whose  face  had  a  singularly  lugubrious 
expression,  Gilfillan  declared  that  he  had  been  specially 
created  to  furnish  a  frontispiece  to  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah. 

Speaking  of  fame,  he  said — "It  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  one's  fame  identified  with  the  imperishable  objects 
of  nature.  Scott  has  made  the  Highland  mountains 
his  monument.  Burns  has  written  his  name  on  Coila's 
plains  and  rivers  and  woods  in  characters  that  can 
never  fade." 

Of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  germinations  in  him  of  a 
broader  theology,  Gilfillan  said  that  had  Chalmers 
lived  ten  years  longer  "he  would  have  been  a  serene, 
smiling  old  heretic — the  Pio  Nono  of  the  Free  Church." 

He  delighted  in  vivid  imagery  whenever  he  found 

it.       A  striking  metaphor  was  like  a  lozenge  in  his 

mouth.     He  used  to  tell,  with  great  gusto, 

New  view    of  a  half-witted  man  at  Comrie  who,  after 

of  gazing  again  and  again  at  the  comet  of 

Comets.      1835   with  an  air  of  anxious  scientific 

perplexity,  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  I  have 

it  at  last.     They're  the  steamboats  of  the  universe!" 
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Local  poets  and  other  aspirants  to  literary  fame  in 

Dundee  naturally  looked  to  Gilfillan  for  advice  and 

patronage.     And  he  was  rarely  appealed  to  in  \ain. 

If,  in  the  larger  world  of  literature,  he 

The  Patron  championed  the  cause  of  youthful  genius 

of  Local  — of  young  poets  like  Alexander  Smith, 
Poets.  Sydne\'  Dobell,  Stanyan  Bigg,  and 
Alexander  Anderson — and  helped  them 
on  their  wa}-  to  fame,  he  was  not  less  ready  to  cheer 
with  a  kindl)'  word  those  who,  with  humbler  gifts,  were 
yet  doing  their  best.  He  had  a  favourite  phrase 
which  might  have  been  applied  to  himself,  about  one 
who  could  carve  heads  on  cherry  stones  as  well  as  cut 
a  Colossus  out  of  rock.  Gilfillan  never  failed  to  welcome 
and  encourage  real  merit ;  and  though  his  good  nature 
led  him  also  to  treat  with  undue  leniency  others  who 
laboured  under  mistaken  impressions  of  their  ability,  it 
hurt  no  one,  cheered  them,  and  was  an  indication  of 
Gilfillan's  kindness  of  heart. 

It  was  also  like  him  that  in  1877  when  presented 
with  over  ;^iooo  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  he 
arranged  that  the  sum  should  be  invested  to  provide 
bursaries  for  the  children  of  poor  parents. 

Gilfillan   was   a    man   singularly  indulgent,  warm- 
hearted, and  generous.     The  saying  in  Dundee  was, 
"  He  would  giv'e  the  coat  off  his  back." 
His  And  this  he  once  literally  did. 

Generosity.       A  man  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
who  was  a  member  of  his  church,  had 
occasion  to  call  at  the  manse  about  a  bereavement 
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in  his  family.  After  some  conversation  Gilfillan  said 
kindly,  "I  have  missed  you  from  the  church  for  a 
long  time."  The  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  Deed, 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didna  like  to  come  with 
a  threadbare  coat  like  this,  and  it's  the  only  one  I  ha'e." 

Gilfillan  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  thoughtfully, 
and  then,  taking  off  the  coat  he  was  wearing,  he  said 
cheerfully,  as  he  handed  it  to  him,  "See,  take  that  with 
you,  and  don't  fail  to  let  me  sec  that  coat  every  Sabbath 
in  church." 

He  was  often  more  generous  than  wise  in  his  way  of 
giving.  Like  the  good  old  clergyman  in  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village" — 

"His  pity  gave,  ere  charity  began." 
A  mendicant  poet  who  happened  to  come  soliciting 
help  when  Mrs.  Gilfillan  was  out,  suc- 
More         ceeded   in   getting   access   to   Gilfillan's 

Generous  study,  got  Gilfillan's  permission  to  recite 
than  Wise,  to  him  one  of  his  effusions,  and  then 
asked  him  if  he  could  spare  him  a  pair 
of  old  boots.  Gilfillan  went  to  the  press  where  all  the 
boots  were  kept  and  gave  him  away  the  first  pair  he 
laid  his  hands  upon.  A  day  or  two  after,  when 
Gilfillan's  best  boots  were  wanted,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  the  ones  with  which  he  had  made  the 
itinerant  poet  happy. 

On  a  similar  occasion  when  a  woman  came  to  the 
door  begging  he  gave  her  some  bread  and  a  large  piece 
of  cheese  that  he  found  near  it.  When  Mrs.  Gilfillan 
got  home  she  missed  the  cheese,  and  as  the  servant 
knew  nothing  about  it  she  asked  her  husband  if  he 
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knew  where  it  had  gone.  He  told  her  he  had  given 
it  to  a  poor  woman.  "  Pity  me,  George,"  she  said, 
"  could  you  not  have  cut  a  bit  off.  There  were  five 
or  six  pounds  of  it." 

Gilfillan  had  so  little  idea  of  money  and  how  to  use 

it  that  Mrs.  Gilfillan  took  charge  of  the  purse,  paid  the 

taxes  and  accounts  of  all  kinds,  and  did  her  best  to 

prevent  money  being  wasted  on  needless 

Needed      or   undeserving   objects.      But   for   her 

his  Wife,  prudent  care  and  vigilance  Gilfillan's 
money  would  soon  have  vanished.  He 
was  easily  imposed  upon  by  designing  people,  having 
much  of  the  charity  that  "  believing  all  things,"  and  a 
bountiful  generosity  that  made  him  more  anxious  to 
relieve  apparent  distress  than  to  inquire  into  its  cause 
or  even  its  reality. 

A  friend  told  me  that  he  was  one  day  walking  with 
him  in  the  streets  of  Dundee  when  they  were  appealed 
to  by  a  beggar  woman  who  began  to  tell  some  pitiful 
tale.  The  woman  had  a  dissipated  look,  and  Gilfillan 
knew  nothing  about  her,  but  he  put  a  sixpence  into 
her  hand,  remarking  to  his  friend,  as  they  passed  on, 
"  It's  well  auntie  isn't  with  us."  Mrs.  Gilfillan  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  poor,  and  knew  where  money 
should,  and  where  it  should  not,  be  given. 

When  Emerson  visited  Dundee  he  was  Gilfillan's 
guest  at  the  manse.  A  story  is  told  of  this  visit,  that 
after  supper,  when  the  time  drew  near  for  family 
worship,   Gilfillan    took    Emerson    and   showed   him 
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to  his  room.  When  the  household  assembled  Mrs. 
Gilfiilan    observed    that    Emerson    was 

Emerson  not  present.  She  said  quietly  to 
sides         Gilfiilan,    "Where    is    Mr.    Emerson?" 

with  the     Gilfiilan    said,    "  He    has   gone   to   his 

Goodwife.  bedroom."  "  Have  you  not  asked  him 
to  come  to  worship  ? "  "  No,  I  don't 
think  he  would  like  it.  His  views  are  very  different  from 
ours.  It  might  embarrass  him."  "  Never  mind  that, 
George.  Go  and  ask  him.  Let  the  refusal  come  from 
him." 

He  went  upstairs  to  Emerson's  room  and  found  the 
philosopher  with  his  coat  off,  sitting  on  the  bed.  He 
said,  "  The  goodwife,  Mr.  Emerson,  wants  you  down 
to  worship.  Will  you  come?"  "Of  course,  I  will," 
said  Emerson,  and  went. 

Afterwards  he  said,  with  reference  to  this  incident, 
"  I  thought  more  of  the  goodwife  in  that  matter  than 
of  the  goodman."* 

Mr.  Bickerton,  of  Edinburgh,  told  me  that  he  made 

Gilfillan's  acquaintance  at  Stonehaven  within  a  year 

of  his  death,  and   had   many  walks  and   talks  with 

him.     He  said  he  was  astonished  and 

Husband     captivated    by   Gilfillan's   powers    as    a 

and  Wife,    conversationalist. 

He    was    equally    struck    with    Mrs. 
Gilfiilan  in  her  own  sphere.     The  two  were  devotedly 

*  Speaking  of  Mrs.  Gilfiilan,  I  must  not  omit  a  good  story  I  once 
had  from  herself.  Shortly  after  Gilfillan's  death,  she  was  purchasing 
somethini;  in  a  shop,  when  a  poor  woman  standing  at  the  counter  beside 
her,  looked  for  some  time  at  her  mourning  dress,  and  then  said — "  Ye're 
weel  crape-it.  Ve'll  be  a  widdy  like  mysel'.  But  I  crape-it  neen  when 
my  man  de'd.     I  wis  gled  to  be  rid  o'  him." 
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attached  to  one  another  ;  and  Mrs.  Gilfillan's  influence 
over  her  husband  was  (he  said)  as  wholesome  as  it  was 
powerful.  Gilfillan  knew  this  so  well  from  long  ex- 
perience that  he  usually  yielded  to  her  with  hearty 
and  chivalrous  promptness.  One  day  Mr.  Bickerton 
had  started  the  subject  of  Goethe.  Gilfillan  launched 
out  at  once  in  Goethe's  praise.  Mrs.  Gilfillan  said  that 
she  did  not  like  Goethe's  moral  character.  Gilfillan 
took  a  different  view,  and  was  waxing  warm  in 
Goethe's  defence,  when  Mrs.  Gilfillan  suddenly  said, 
"  Now  George,  that  will  do."  Gilfillan  stopped  at  once, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

When   I  went  to  Dundee  in   1879,  the  year  after 
Gilfillan's  death,  I  found  his  people,  who  were  devoted- 
ly attached  to  him,  fond  of  recalling   not   only   his 
achievements  as  an  author  and  a  pulpit 
His  and    platform   orator,   but   his   "  ways " 

*'Ways."     and  all  his  little  personal  peculiarities. 
Some  of  these  may  interest  the  reader. 

His  appearance  in  the  street  was  very  striking.  He 
was  tall,  stalwart,  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  his 
massive  head  with  its  short  curling  grey  hair  was  borne 
proudly. 

One  of  his  elders  (Mr.  Charles  Fraser)  said  that 
sometimes  in  the  street  Gilfillan  would  forget  where 
he  was  and  go  on  buried  in  thought,  both  hands 
resting  on  the  stick  that  he  carried  under  his  arm. 
Suddenly  stopping  and  recovering  himself,  he  would 
look  about  as  if  wondering  where  he  was,  and  then 
begin  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  place  where  he 
had  intended  to  go. 

I 
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A  working  man,  whose  way  home  from  his  work 
took  him  through  the  Barrack  Park,  said  he  often  saw 
Gilfillan  walking  there  at  that  hour,  stopping  at  times  to 
gaze  across  at  the  Fife  hills.sometimes  fingeringhis  stick 
as  if  he  were  beating  time  to  music.  Then  suddenly 
he  would  recover  from  his  reverie,  move  on  a  few  yards, 
and  stop  to  gaze  at  the  river  and  the  Fife  hills  again. 

Another  favourite  walk  was  to  Magdalen  Green. 
Leaving  his  manse  and  passing  down  by  way  of  Euclid 
Crescent,  Reform  Street,  High  Street,  and  Nethergate, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  green  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
and  look  across  the  gleaming  Estuary  of  the  Tay. 

He  was  fond  of  solitary  walks.     He  seems  to  have 

been  so  from  his  boyhood,  if  we  may  so  interpret  the 

striking  fact  that  while  in  his  writings  and   speeches 

he  often  revelled  in  descriptions  of  the 

Loved       sublime  scenery  around  Comrie,  where 

Solitude,  his  early  years  were  spent,  we  nowhere 
jfind  him  describing  any  youthful  play- 
mates or  companions. 

He  certainly  in  his  later  years  delighted  in  solitary 
walks  and  quiet  communion  with  Nature.  One  of  his 
servants  said,  with  reference  to  this  habit,  "  He's  a  very 
remote  man,  Mr.  Gilfillan."  Often  he  used  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  Law  on  a  clear  starry  night  to  gaze  at 
the  sky.  He  knew  most  of  the  stars  and  constellations 
by  name. 

Gilfillan  was  fond  of  soliloquising,  and  often  indulged 
in  it  when  he  thought  no  one  was  near.     A  lady  told 
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me  that  she  remembered,  when  a  girl,  wandering  one 
day  to  the  top  of  the  Law,  where  she 
Soliloquising,  suddenly  came,  unobserved,  in  sight  of 
a  minister,  who,  all  alone,  was  pacing 
to  and  fro,  pausing  every  few  moments  to  gaze  upon 
the  glorious  view  of  sea  and  hill  and  sky,  and  all  the 
while  soliloquising  in  a  loud  voice,  apparently 
inspired  by  the  scene.  When  she  went  home  and 
told  her  mother,  and  described  the  minister's  appear- 
ance, her  mother  said,  "  That's  George  Gilfillan." 

Some  friends  at  Wick  who  had  once  accompanied 
Gilfillan  to  John  o'  Groats',  told  me  that  when  the 
party  came  to  the  headland  and  looked  over  the 
German  Ocean  from  the  top  of  the  stupendous  preci- 
pice, Gilfillan  becoming  inspired  by  the  majesty  of  the 
scene  began  a  sublime  apostrophe  to  the  sea,  which 
drew  them  to  his  side  and  kept  them  listening  in 
wonder  and  awe.  He  seemed,  as  he  went  on,  to 
become  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

As  with  Professor  Blackie,  Gilfillan's  big  stick  was 
his   constant   companion.      He   swung   it   vigorously 
when  walking  at  his  usual  pace,  but  when  standing  or 
walking  slowly  the  stick  went  up  under 
His  Bigf      his  arm.     He  took  it  with  him  to  the 
Stick.        platform,  and   I   remember  my  amuse- 
ment the  first  time  I  sat  on  the  same 
platform  with  him  to  see  him  get  up  with  his  stick 
under  his  arm  to  speak,  and  to  see  him  at  one  point 
take  and  brandish  it  as  if  challenging  some  giant  to 
single  combat. 
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He  had  a  large  collection  of  sticks  at  home,  and  as 
his  fondness  for  them  was  well  known,  he  often  got 
presents  of  them. 

The  first  gift  that  came  to  me  in  Dundee  was  a  big 
black  stick  with  an  elephant's  head  carved  on  the  top, 
which  a  sea  captain,  a  member  of  Gilfillan's  congrega- 
tion, had  brought  home  for  him,  not  knowing  when  he 
started  on  his  homeward  vo}'age  that  Gilfillan  was  dead. 

Gilfillan  did  not  readily  notice  people  on  the  street. 

He  walked  with  head  erect  and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy, 

as  if  he  were  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts.     In 

meeting  and  being  introduced  to  anyone 

Manner,  he  rarely  looked  at  him  for  more  than  a 
moment  or  two.  He  seemed  quickly  to 
take  in  the  features  of  a  stranger ;  and  then  his  eyes, 
even  while  he  talked  with  him,  looked  over  and  beyond 
him,  as  if  fixed  with  a  lofty  expression  upon  some 
distant  object. 

Another  feature  noticeable  about  Gilfillan  on  the 
street  was  his  soft  hat.  He  never  wore  any  other  sort, 
Sunday  or  week-day.  His  final  and  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  "  tile  "  hat,  which  he  never  liked,  was 
said  to  date  from  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Dundee,  whatever  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
may  have  existed  between  the  two  events. 

Gilfillan  had  a  weakness  also  for  black  velvet  vests — 
would  never  have  worn  any  other  kind  if  he  had  had 
his  own  way.  Once  when  the  family  were  in  mourning 
Mrs.  Gilfillan  got  him  to  wear  an  ordinary  black  one; 
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but  he  never  seemed  happy  in   it.     One  day,  when 

preparing  to  leave  town,  and  when  he 

An  Odd      thought  Mrs.  Gilfillan  had  already  left 

Fancy.       the  house  to  keep  some  appointment  he 

thought   this   a    good    opportunity    for 

resuming  his  favourite  velvet  vest,  and  got  his  niece  to 

bring  it.     He  was  just  taking  it  from  her  when,  hearing 

someone  moving  in  the  lobby  downstairs, he  paused  and, 

after  listening  a  moment,  asked  in  what  was  meant  to  be 

a  whisper,  "  Is  she  not  away?"     Mrs.  Gilfillan,  who  was 

standing  in  the  lobby,  heard  him  quite  distinctly,  and 

often  after\vards,  in   her   quiet  good-humoured  way, 

used  to  tell  the  story  at  his  expense. 

Gilfillan  wore  spectacles  and  was  never  seen  without 

them  except  when  he  knelt  down  to  pray.     He  was 

accustomed  then  to  take  them  off.     At  family  worship 

when  he  knelt  he  would  lay  them  on  the 

Tricky        carpet  near  his  knee,  but  had  to  give  up 

Youngsters,  this  practice  owing  to  a  trick  his  nephews 

had,  who  were  at  that  time  mere  children, 

of  creeping  along  the  carpet  and  picking  them  up  to 

play  with  them,  or  taking  them  away  to  hide. 

One  nephew  said,  when  I  asked  him  about  this, 
"  Yes,  we  used  to  take  his  spectacles  away  while  his 
eyes  were  shut  and  then  watch  him  feeling  about  for 
them.  He  sometimes  began  feeling  for  them  while  he 
was  still  praying  when  he  suspected  that  we  were 
meddling  with  them." 

He   was   particularly   fond    of  oatcake  and   plain 
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cheese,  and  even  when  there  were  friends  at  tea  for 

whom  what  were  deemed   finer  things 

A  Fancy,     had  been  provided  he  had  his  private 

plate  of  oatcake  and  Carse  of  Gowric 

cheese  within  reach  on  the  sideboard  behind  him. 

In  his  later  years  he  became  ver>'  nervous  about 

lightning,  and  used  to  take  his  s{)ectacles  off  during 

a    thunderstorm    lest    the   steel    frames 

Nervous     should    attract   the   electric    fluid.      He 

About       would  also  lie   down  on  the  horsehair 

Lightning',    sofa   for    greater    security,    and    if   the 

lightning  came  near  he  would  go  to  bed, 

no  matter  what  hour  of  the  da}-  it  might  be,  till  the 

storm  was  over. 

He  was  habitually  kind  and  considerate  of  others; 
but  this  little  story  is  told   at  his  expense: — In   the 
manse  parlour  on   one  occasion,    when 
A  Thing     some  friends  were  calling,  he  happened 
he  would     to  take  a  seat  he  ver>'  rarely  took,  in  a 
rather  not   high  chair  near  the  door.     When  a  lady 
have  said,    visitor  arrived  he  rose  and  offered  her 
his  chair.     "  Don't  let  me  take  your  seat," 
she   said.     "Yes,   take   it,"   said    Gilfillan,   quite   un- 
conscious of  the  absurd  aspect  his  reply  was  giving  to 
his  politeness,  "I  hardly  ever  sit  there;  there's  a  dis- 
agreeable draught  from  the  door." 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Volunteer  movement  he 
was  fond  of  quizzing  the  young  fellow  s  who  took  part 
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in  what  was  then  regarded  as  mere  amateur  soldiering. 

When  one  of  his  own  nephews  made  his 

'*  General     appearance  arrayed  for  the  first  time  in 

Humbug"g"0."  all  the   glory  of  his   uniform,   Gilfillan 

hailed  him  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  and 
saluted  him  as  "  General  Humbuggo."  This  name 
stuck,  saving  that  the  "General"  was  dropped,  "Hum- 
buggo" alone  remaining.  It  became  the  household 
name  for  the  nephew,  and  so  continued  long  after  its 
origin  had  been  forgotten.  Gilfillan  used  to  ask  if 
Humbuggo  was  in,  and  generally  began  his  letters  to 
him  with  "  My  dear  Humbuggo." 

Like  Emerson,  Gilfillan  was  very  handless.     It  is 

told  of  the  Concord  philosopher  that  when  his  little 

boy  saw  him  at  work  in  the  garden  with  a  spade,  and 

observed  the  handless  way  in  which  he 

Nerveless  was  holding  it,  he  cried,  "Take  care. 
Hands.  papa,  you  will  dig  your  leg ! "  Had 
Gilfillan  ever  taken  a  spade  in  hand, 
the  prospects  would  have  been  equally  alarming.  The 
nervelcssness  of  his  hand  was  one  of  the  first  things  I 
noticed  when  introduced  to  him  in  my  student  days. 
There  was  no  grasp  in  it.  This  pecularity  explained 
what  often  amused  me  afterwards  when  receiving 
letters  or  newspapers  from  him — namely,  the  absurd 
way  in  which  they  were  folded.  Newspapers  some- 
times came  rolled  up  thickly,  with  cord  to  keep  them 
from  bursting  open.  In  the  case  of  letters,  the  sheets 
were  often  doubled  loosely,  then  doubled  again,  and 
sometimes  a  third  time,  without  any  regard  to  the 
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size  of  the  envelope  or  the  shape  the  enclosure  took. 
The  consequence  was  that  often  the  ends  of  the 
envelope  were  left  empty,  with  the  letter  like  a  small 
thick  cushion  in  the  middle. 

He  generally  posted  his  letters  himself,  and  went 
out  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  this  purpose.     His 
handlessness  on   one  of  these  occasions  landed  him 
in    an    absurd    predicament.       He    had 
Baffled       stopped  at  a  pillar-box  to  post  a  news- 
at  a         paper,  which  being  folded  into  an  un- 
Pillap-Box.  usually  thick  lump  refused  to  go  in  at 
the  slit.    After  pressing  it  for  some  time 
to  get  it  in,  he  found  that  it  had  stuck  in  the  aperture 
and  would  neither  go  in  nor  come  out.     He  accord- 
ingly applied  the  point  of  his  umbrella  to  it.     The 
newspaper   was   still    stubborn,   till    suddenly    under 
increased  pressure  it  went  in  like  a  shot,  with  part  of 
the  umbrella  after  it.    Gilfillan  found  that  the  umbrella 
had  now  stuck.     In  vain,  with  his  nerveless  hands,  he 
tried   to  draw  it  out ;   it  refused  to  come.      In   this 
absurd  position  he  was  ob.served  by  a  boy,  who  came 
up  and  drew  it  out  for  him,  and  was  rewarded   with 
hearty  thanks  and  a  penn\-. 

When  visiting  one  day  .some  di.stance  out  of  Dundee 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  and  the  people 
who.se  house  he  was  at  insisted  upon  his  taking  the 
loan  of  an  umbrella.  He  was  making  his  way 
through  the  wind  and  rain  towards  Dundee  when 
a  gust  caught  the  umbrella  and  turned  it  inside  out. 
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A  woman  on  the  road  saw  him  standing  holding  it 

out  in  his  hand,  looking  helplessly  at  it 

The         in  its  collapsed  condition.     After  several 

Umbrella,    abortive     and     increasingly     impatient 

attempts  to  put  it  right,  he  tossed  it  over 

the  hedge  and  marched  on.     The  story  got  wind,  and 

he  was   often  joked   about   it    in    after  years.     One 

Sunday  after  the  service,  heavy  rain  was  falling,  but 

Gilfillan  had  not  the  patience  to  wait  till  an  umbrella 

could   be  got  from  the  manse.     One  of  the  elders' 

wives,  who  saw  him  about  to  start  in  the  rain,  insisted 

upon  his  taking  her  umbrella,  as  she  could  wait  till 

the  shower  went  off.     She  handed  it  to  him  with  the 

serio-comic    remark,    "  You  winna  throw  it  owre  the 

hedge,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  if  it  blows  inside  out !  " 

He  was  apt,  when  Mrs.  Gilfillan  was  not  with  him 
to  look  after  his  things,  to  make  absurd  mistakes. 
When  he  went  from  home  alone  with  his  travelling 

bag,   she   never   knew   what   he   would 

A  Startling^    bring   back   and  what  he  would  leave 

Return.        behind.     Sometimes    he   returned   with 

the  bag  half  empty  ;  sometimes  with  the 
wrong  things  in  it.  Once  he  brought  back  a  cotton 
"  bed  pan  "  belonging  to  the  bed  he  had  been  sleeping 
in.  He  had  rolled  it  up  and  thrust  it  into  his  bag» 
mistaking  it  for  his  nightshirt. 

In  conversation  also  he  sometimes  forgot  ever>'thing 
but  what  he  was  speaking  about.     One  night  at  the 
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manse    tea-table,    when     Mrs.    Gilfillan    was   absent, 

Gilfillan  be<^an  to  pour  out  the  tea,  but 

One  things    being"  earnest  over  what  he  was  talking^ 

at  a  about  he  forgot  what  he  was  doing,  and 

time.  poured  the  tea  all  along  the  tray  between 

the  cups  as  well  as  into  them,  as  if  he 

had  been  watering  a  border  of  flowers. 

Mrs.  Frank  Henderson  told  me  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Gilfillan  and  a  party  of  friends  were  travelling 
together  they  had  to  catch  an  carl)'  boat.     Gilfillan 

was  down  in  good  time,  but  the  hour  for 

The  starting  drew  near  without  the  gentleman 

Wrong"       putting  in  an  appearance  who  had  shared 

Boot.         the   room    with    Gilfillan    at    the   hotel. 

Gilfillan  became  excited-  wondered  what 
could  be  keeping  him.  At  last  the  gentleman  appeared, 
walking  apparently  with  difficult}-.  When  he  got 
aboard  Gilfillan  began  to  upbraid  him  for  being  .so  late 
and  keeping  them  all  anxious.  "Let  me  .see  }'our 
boots,"  cried  the  gentleman.  All  e)es  were  directed 
towards  Gilfillan's  feet,  when  it  was  ob.served  that  he 
had  on  two  boots  for  the  same  foot — one  of  them  his 
own,  the  other  belonging  to  the  gentleman,  who,  after 
hunting  in  vain  for  the  mi.ssing  one,  had  had  no  resource 
but  to  put  on  the  one  that  was  left  of  his  own  and  the 
remaining  one  of  Gilfillan's — both  of  them  for  the 
same  foot. 

Gilfillan  had  a  weakness  for  cabs,  Mrs.  Gilfillan 
u.sed  to  think  that  he  .sometimes  threw  mone}'  away 
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Upon   them.      Once,  on  his  return  from   Perth,  with 

nothing  to  carrj'  but  his  stick,  he  drove 

Cabs.         up   in   a  cab  from   the  Station  to  the 

Manse,   a   ten    minutes  walk  ;    and   no 

sooner  got  his  coat  changed  than  he  set  off  on  foot,  and 

walked  to  the  top  of  the  Law. 

He  was  sometimes  charged  with  neglecting  his 
pastoral  duties  for  the  sake  of  his  lecturing  and  literary 
work,  but  the  charge  was  not  well  founded.  His 
congregation  was  large,  numbering  over 
"Visitation."  800  members — and  though  he  gave  a 
day  every  week  to  visiting,  it  took  a  long 
time  completing  the  circuit  of  the  membership.  He 
was  always  ready,  when  it  was  possible,  to  go  where 
his  services  were  required  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  mission 
was  rather  public  work  than  house-to-house  visitation. 

When  visiting  he  usually  carried  some  "  sweeties  " 
in  his  pocket  for  the  children,  and  would  throw  one  for 
them  to  catch,  or  drop  a  few  into  their  hands  with  a 
hearty  word.  Very  dingy  the  white  sweeties  .some- 
times became  when  they  had  been  knocking  about  for 
days  or  weeks  in  his  pocket. 

Gilfillan  said  he  often  got  a  better  idea  of  the  people 
he  was  visiting  from  the  books  he  saw  on  their  tables 
or  shelves  than  from  his  conversation  with  them. 

His  visiting  day  was  Thursday,  and  though  he  did 
not  get  many  calls  made  at  a  time,  it  pleased  the 
people  to  know  that  he  was  on  his  wa}-,  and  that  in 
due  time,  though  it  might  be  after  many  months,  their 
turn  would  come.     One  member  told  me  that  (iilfillan 
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was  greatly  beloved  by  old,  frail  people,  who  could  not 
come  out.  He  was  fond  of  going  and  sitting  by  their 
bedsides,  talking  to  them,  and  listening  to  their  re- 
miniscences of  byegone  days.  This  friend  never  forgot 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  when  his  mother  was  dying,  by  the  sight  of 
Gilfillan  going  down  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside  and 
engaging  in  fervent  prayer. 

One  of  his  members  told  me  that  when  his  daughter 
wished  to  join  the  Church,  and  went  to  the  manse  on 
the  evening  fixed  for  applicants,  she  was  in  a  tremor 
of  nervous  excitement,  not  knowing  what 
Known       difficulties   she    might  have  to  face  in 
by  connection  with  Election  and  Effectual 

Her  Nose.  Calling.  When  her  turn  came,  and  she 
went  in,  Gilfillan  was  beginning  to 
catechise  her,  when  suddenly  he  stopped,  looked  at  her, 
and  said — "  Arc  you  a  daughter  of  James  Hay  of 
Ninewells?"  She  said  she  was.  "I  was  sure  of  it," 
he  said  ;  "  I  knew  you  by  your  nose  ! "  The  oddity 
and  homeliness  of  the  remark  banished  her  nervous- 
ness. She  had  never  been  so  grateful  to  her  father 
before  for  this  point  of  resemblance. 

Gilfillan  was  averse  to  private  baptisms,  partly  because 
of  the  valuable  time  which  they  consumed  needlessly. 
His    manner    in    baptising    was    often 
Abruptness,  described  to  me.     He  had  a  short  stereo- 
typed formula,  and  a  way  of  flinging  a 
few  drops  of  water  on  the  child  without  looking  at  it. 
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His  abruptness  had  sometimes  a  grotesque  effect. 
A  lady  in  the  congregation  told  me  that  at  the  baptism 
of  her  child — which,  owing  to  the  child's  illness,  was  in 
the  house — Gilfillan,  the  moment  he  closed  the  prayer, 
turned  abruptly  to  her,  and  asked  in  the  same  breath 
about  her  friends.  It  sounded,  she  said,  like  "  Amen  ! 
When  did  you  see  your  father  ?  "  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  kept  from  laughing. 

George  Gilfillan  had  his  failings,  as  all  men  have, 
even  the  greatest  and  the  best.     But  Gilfillan 's  were  on 
the  surface,  and  were  very  easily  seen.     With  regard 
to  most  of  them,  also,  it  might  be  said 
His  that  "  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's 

Failing's,     side."     They  were  almost  all  the  excres- 
cences of  noble  qualities — of  his  honesty, 
his  truthfulness,  his  love  of  approbation,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  childlike  trustfulness  and  generosity,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  congenial  and  appreciative  society. 

Gifillan  had  also  his  prejudices  and  dislikes.  He 
disliked  Macaulay.  Some  say  it  was  out  of  pique ; 
that  when  Gilfillan  offered  his  assistance  in  connection 

with  Macaulay's  history,  Macaulay  asked 
Dislikes,     who   this   Mr.   Gilfillan   was,   and   that 

Gilfillan  never  forgave  him.  If  Macaulay 
really  asked  such  a  question,  it  was  unworthy  of  him, 
and  could  not  be  other  than  a  deliberate  personal 
insult.  To  suppose  that  Macaulay  was  ignorant  of 
Gilfillan's  name  and  position  in  literature  would  be  to 
insult    Macaulay   almost    as    much    as    he    insulted 
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Gilfillan.  It  must  have  been  meant  as  a  "cut ;"  and 
Gilfillan,  who  was  extremely  sensitive,  felt  it  keenly. 
Whether  or  no  this  affront  biased  Gilfillan's  judgment, 
it  is  certain  that  Macaulay  was  no  favourite  with  him, 
and  that  Gilfillan  found  in  his  books  more  to  censure 
than  to  praise.  It  is  now  admitted,  however,  that  the 
faults  which  Gilfillan  exposed  in  Macaulay  were  only 
too  real. 

He  had  a  prejudice  also  against  Professor  Aytoun, 
who  had  smitten  him  and  the  spasmodic  school  of 
poetry  so  severely  in  his  "  Fermilian."  He  seemed 
also  to  have  conceived  a  dislike  to  Emerson  after  his 
personal  intercourse  with  him  in  Dundee.  When  in  my 
Americans  at  Home  I  gave  my  impressions  of  the 
Concord  Transcendentalist,  whom  I  had  met  at  Boston, 
Gilfillan  wrote  me  to  say  that  Emerson  had  impressed 
him  very  differently,  creating  in  his  mind  (in  spite  of 
his  indubitable  genius)  a  feeling  of  profound  distrust. 

But  no  man  of  eminence  was  ever  freer  from  envy 
or  jealousy  than   George  Gilfillan.     With  an  almost 
childlike  love  of  approbation,  and  with  an  honest  and 
earnest   desire   for  legitimate  fame,  he 
Free  from     yet  never  grudged  the  praise  deservedly 
Envy.         bestowed  on  others.     On  the  contrary, 
he  delighted  to  join  in  applauding  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  him  noble  and  good ;  and  no  man 
ever  did  more  to  show  the  genius  of  his  contemporaries 
— even  of  rivals — in  its  best  light,  and  to  secure  public 
recognition  for  genius  struggling  with  difficulty,  or  in 
danger  of  being  chilled  and  withered  by  neglect. 
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Catholic  as  he  was  in  spirit,  and  ready  to  recognise 
all  that  was  good  in  every  system,  he  had  a  great 
dislike  to  Popery.     He  declared  Popery  to  be  opposed 

to  the  spirit  of  Christian  life  and  pro- 
Popepy.      gress.      "  It's  power,"  he  said,  "  is  the 

force  of  fear  ;  while  the  power  of  a  true 
Christianity  is  like  the  charm  of  music.  Popery 
secures  obedience,  but  it  is  the  hush  of  a  school 
presided  over  by  a  tyrannical  pedagogue.  That  pro- 
duced by  Christianity  is  the  hush  of  a  great  assembly 
over  which  an  orator  has  breathed  his  spell."  He 
objected  as  much  to  Popery  in  the  Protestant  Church 
as  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

He  was  not  without  pride  in  himself  and  in   his 
powers.*       His    perfect    honesty    and    transparency 
allowed  this  to  be  easily  seen.     But  his  good  opinion, 
of  himself  was  only  one  side  of  a  nature 
Self-  that  recognised — and  was,  as  we  have 

Consciousness,  seen,  eager  to  extol — goodness  and 
greatness  in  others. 
This  self-consciousness,  added  to  his  keen  suscepti- 
bility, made  him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  reflections 
made  upon  his  position  or  his  work,  and  sometimes  led 
him  to  interpret  as  such  remarks  and  incidents  that 
had  no  such  meaning.  One  ludicrous  illustration  of 
this  was  told  me  by  his  nephew. 


*  This  is  not  uncommon  even  amongst  men  of  genius.  It  is  told  of  the 
dying  Mirabeau  that  when  his  friends  were  raising  his  head  to  give  him 
ease  he  whispered,  "  Would  that  I  could  bequeath  to  some  of  you 
this  head  !  "  ^ 
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A  <^entleman  who  had  been  at  a  party  on  a  winter's 
night,  and  was  on  his  way  home  with  his  dress  boots 
in  his  pocket,  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  manse  in 
passing.     As  his  pocket  was  bulging  out 
A  Mare's     with  the  boots  he  took  them  and  laid 
Nest.         them   at  the  side  of  the  doorstep,  in- 
tending to  pick  them  up  as  he  left.     He 
forgot,  and  they  were  found  on   the  doorstep  next 
morning.     There  was  a  mysterj-  about  their  presence 
there,  and  Gilfillan  was  told  about  them.     He  im- 
mediately assumed  that  some  one  had  put  them  there 
as  a  hint  that  he  had  been  long  enough  in  Dundee, 
and  that  the  people  would  be  glad  if  he  walked  off  to 
some  other  charge.     He  was  annoyed,  and  fretted  over 
it  all  the  morning  till  the  mystery  was  solved  by  the 
gentleman  calling  to  ask  if  they  had  found  his  dress 
boots. 

With  sensitiveness  like  this,  ill-natured  critics,  or 

persons  who  envied  or  disliked  him,  could  irritate  and 

madden  Gilfillan  to  an  extent  that  seemed  absurd. 

They   were   like  "  glegs "   on  a  horse's 

Easily       back.     One  literary  friend  said  "They 

Stung*.       were   sometimes    mean    little    creatures 

compared  with  Gilfillan;  but  they  had 

the  power  of  tormenting  him.     And  some  of  them 

when  they  discovered  this,  took  delight  in  doing  it." 

Even  friends  were  apt  to  provoke  him  by  thoughtlessly 

irritating  remarks.     But  for  the  soothing  influence  of 

Mrs.  Gilfillan,  who  was  the  peace-maker,  he  would 

have  been  in  perpetual  trouble  from  this  cause,  and 
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would  have  broken  with  many  genuine  friends.  But 
if  a  cruel  word  stung  him.  one  kind  word  was  enough 
to  soothe  him.  If  any  one  who  had  offended  him 
expressed  sorrow,  Gilfillan's  warm  heart  responded 
instantly.  He  not  only  forgave  and  forgot,  but  sought 
to  atone  for  his  own  share  in  the  quarrel  by  a  warmer 
friendship  than  ever. 

Soon  after  his  settlement   in   Dundee  he  received 

an    anonymous    letter    reflecting    severely   upon    his 

ministerial  work.     He  felt  it  so  keenly  that  he  took 

the  letter  with  him  to  the  pulpit  on  the 

Anonymous   following  Sabbath  and  launched  out  into 

Letters.  a  fierce  diatribe  against  all  anonymous 
letter  writers,  and  especially  the  unknown 
author  of  the  one  that  had  been  sent  to  him.  Any 
that  came  to  him  afterwards  he  professed  to  treat  with 
contempt,  but  those  who  knew  him  best  said  that  his 
contempt  was  really  a  cover  to  conceal  irritation  and 
sometimes  intense  annoyance  and  pain.  He  referred 
to  the  matter  in  his  pulpit  once  again  when  a 
ministerial  friend  in  Dundee  committed  suicide. 
Gilfillan  declared  that  his  friend's  mind  had  been  un- 
hinged partly  by  a  series  of  anonymous  letters.  He 
read  the  last  of  them  which  was  written  in  a  female 
hand  and  was  as  follows: — 

"  The  past — we  looked  up  to  our  minister.  The 
present — we  look  down  upon  our  minister.  The 
future ?" 

I  have  before  me  the  manuscript  of  the  remarks 
Gilfillan  made  on  the  occasion,  lent  me  by  one  of  his 

K 
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elders  (Mr.  William  Philip)  who  got  possession  of  it 
at  the  time.  Here  is  one  paragraph  to  which  Gilfillan's 
own  experience  would  lend  force: — 

"  I  do  not  envy,"  he  said,  "  the  feelings  the  author  of 
that  letter  must  have  had  when  she  wrote  it,  far  less  her 
feelings  now.  I  hope  this  letter  and  the  issue  from  it 
may  be  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  for  ever  to  a 
practice  which  has  been  disgracefully  common  in  this 
town  and  has  driven  some  of  my  own  predecessors  to 
misery  if  not  to  madness." 

Gilfillan  was  very  resolute  when  once  he  made  up 
his   mind   that   a   thing   was   to   be   done.     On  one 
occasion  he  had  written  to  his  sisters  at  Comrie  that 
he  was  coming  to  see  them  on  a  particular 
"  Not  to      day.     He  reached  Crieff  in  the  midst  of 
be  beat."     a  snowstorm;    and  when   preparing  to 
set  out  for  Comrie  was  urged  to  abandon 
the  journey,  especially  as  parts  of  the  road  were  re- 
ported to  be  blocked  with  snowdrifts.     Gilfillan  said 
he  had  promised  to  be  with  his  sisters  that  day,  would 
not  be  dissuaded,  and  set  off.     At  one  part  of  the  way 
the  road  proved  impassable,  but  he  went  and  got  men 
with  spades  from  an  adjacent  farm,  and  got  a  passage 
cleared.     He  reached  his  sisters'  house  about  the  time 
he  had  promised. 

He  was  as  ready  to  abandon  an  arrangement  if  his 
feelings  were  hurt  by  apparent  neglect.  He  had 
agreed  on  one  occasion  to  go  and  preach  an  evening 
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sermon  in  a  Fifeshire  village  on  a  week-night  preceding 

Sacrament  Sunday.    On  reaching  Cupar, 

An  he  expected  to  find  a  conveyance  awaiting 

Undelivered  him,  but  there  was  none.      Thinking  it 

Sermon,      might  have  been  detained,  he  took  the 

road  expecting  at  every  turn  to  meet  the 

conveyance,  or  at  least  some  friend  belonging  to  the 

church  to  convoy  him.     When  he  had  walked  a  mile 

or  more,  and  met  no  one,  he  thought  he  was  being 

shabbily  and  unkindly  treated ;    and  turning  suddenly 

on  his  heel  he  walked  back  to  Cupar,  took  the  first 

train  home,  and  left  the  churlish  Samaritans  to  make 

the  best  of  it  they  could  without  him. 

Sensitive  as  Gilfillan  was,  he   had    in    him,  when 
roused,  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  America  (1861   to  '63)  a 
great  public  meeting  was  held  in  Dundee 
Facing"       to  express  sympathy  with   the  North. 
the  Gilfillan  was  asked  to  come  and  speak; 

Storm.  and  he  went  and  did  speak,  but  to  the 
indignation  of  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting,  he  spoke  less  m  favour  of  the  North  than  of 
the  South.  His  .sympathies  (as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter)  had  been  alienated  from  the  North  at  the  out- 
set by  what  he  regarded  as  its  shuffling  policy  in 
connection  with  slavery,  and  now  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  little  sympathy  even  with  the  attempt  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

The  meeting  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
North,  and  Gilfillan's   speech   as  he  proceeded   was 
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listened  to  with  increasing  impatience  and  indignation. 
But  when,  undeterred  by  the  hostility  of  the  meeting, 
Gilfillan  declared  that  the  huge,  overgrown  Republic 
was  bound  to  fall  to  pieces  even  by  its  own  weight, 
the  meeting  broke  out  in  fury,  while  the  American 
Consul,  who  had  been  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the 
platform,  sprang  to  his  feet,  shook  his  fist  fiercely  at 
Gilfillan,  and  was  evidently  venting  his  wrath  in  words 
also,  though  the  continuous  roar  of  indignation  from 
the  meeting  prevented  him  from  being  heard. 

In  face  of  it  all  Gilfillan  stood  fronting  the  tempest 
like  a  rock,  his  arms  folded  and  his  big  stick  projecting 
from  under  one  of  them,  firm  as  if  cast  in  steel.  He 
stood  thus  facing  the  fury  of  the  meeting  till  it  abated, 
whereupon  in  firm  and  stentorian  tones  he  repeated  his 
declaration.  A  feebler  outburst  followed,  but  sank 
rapidly  into  silence,  quelled  by  the  unflinching  aspect 
of  the  man ;  and  Gilfillan  was  allowed  to  go  on  without 
further  interruption.  A  friend  who  was  present  told 
me  he  never  saw  at  any  meeting  so  striking  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  one  man  against  a  thousand. 

If  he  had  doubts  about  the  American  Union  he  had 
none  about  the    possibility   and    desirability   of  the 
unification  of  Italy.     It  was  an  indication  of  Gilfillan's 
character,  and  threw  light  on  the  way 
"  Viva       in  which  many  of  his  views  were  formed. 
Garibaldi."  that  his  unbounded  admiration  of  Gari- 
baldi intensified  his  sympathy  with  the 
movement  for   Italian  unity,  just  as  his  admiration 
for  the  heroes  of  the  Southern  cause,  conspicuously 
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"  Stonewall"  Jackson  and  Lee,  weakened  his  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  North. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  ever  held  in 
Dundee  was  one  held  in  i860  to  express  sympathy 
with  Garibaldi  in  his  heroic  and  daring  enterprise. 
The  most  memorable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
reception  given  to  Gilfillan,  who  was  one  of  the  orators 
of  the  evening.  When  he  arrived  at  Free  St.  Andrews' 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  the  place  was  crammed 
to  the  door,  and  the  other  speakers  were  already  on 
the  platform.  It  was  a  sheer  impossibility  to  open  a 
way  for  Gilfillan  through  a  crowd  so  densely  packed. 
But  word  went  like  wildfire  through  the  crowd  that 
Gilfillan  had  arrived,  and  everyone  seemed  to  feel  that 
Gilfillan  was  the  one  man  in  Dundee  who  could  give 
adequate  utterance  to  the  mighty  sympathy  of  the 
people,  which  was  bursting  for  expression.  Unable  to 
make  way  for  him,  the  people  outside  lifted  him  bodily 
up  and  amidst  continuous  cheering  he  was  passed  into 
the  building,  and  forward  over  the  heads  of  the  dense 
crowd  to  the  platform,  where  his  appearance  was  greeted 
with  a  tempest  of  applause.  His  speech  that  night 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion,  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  that  Gilfillan  ever  delivered.  Many  who 
were  there  have  told  me — and  some  of  them  had 
heard  great  orators — that  they  never  heard  eloquence 
that  equalled  Gilfillan's  on  that  memorable  night. 

Gilfillan  had  a  passionate  love  for  his  country,  and 
never  failed  to  kindle  into  enthusiasm  the  patriotism 
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of  the  people  when  he  spoke  of  her  heroes  and  martyrs. 
He  delighted  also  in  the  glorious  songs 
Scotland     of  Scotland.     A  friend  told  me  he  was 
and  amused  one  night  at  the  close  of  a  grand 

Scottish  concert  in  Kinnaird  Hall,  at  which  a 
Song's.  number  of  operatic  airs  had  been  per- 
formed, to  hear  Gilfillan,  when  some  one 
near  asked  him,  while  the  people  were  dispersing,  how 
the  concert  had  pleased  him,  reply  in  a  voice  audible 
half  over  the  hall,  "  I  suppose  it  was  all  very  fine  ;  but 
I  wouldn't  have  given  a  good  Scotch  song  for  the 
whole  of  it."  Mrs.  Gilfillan  tried  to  hush  him,  fearing 
his  words  might  reach  some  who  had  taken  part  and 
who  might  be  offended.  But  there  was  a  wholesome 
lesson  in  what  he  said,  and  many  present  would  no 
doubt  have  so  far  endorsed  his  opinion  if  they  had  been 
frank  enough  to  speak  their  minds. 

He  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes and  Literary  Societies,  lecturing  in  connection 
with  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  all  over  the  country. 
He  delighted  to  encourage  literary  effort 
Mechanics'    especially  amongst  young  men.     He  was 
Institutes,   often    appealed   to  for  his  advice,  and 
seldom  failed  to  respond.     His  letters  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement  were  frequently  pre- 
served as  treasures,  and  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
many  young  men  to  higher  and  nobler  endeavour. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  female  education  of  a 
useful   and   substantial    kind.     "  Our  girls,"  he  said, 
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"  are  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers,  the  nurses,  and 

friends  of  the  coming  men  ;    and  they 

Female      should    be   trained   diligently   for  their 

Education,    future  position.     Frivolous  women  will 

either  make  frivolous  men,  or  produce  in 

husbands  disgust  and  contempt,  leading  to  misery, 

quarrels,  and  often  divorce." 

He  urged  the  cultivation  of  all  the  noble  elements 
of  Scottish  life.  He  denounced  the  silly  fashions  that 
led  to  our  girls  chattering  a  little  French,  and  learning 
a  few  Italian  airs,  while  ignoring  the  fine  old  songs  of 
Scotland — "  the  very  echoes  of  the  soul  of  pathos  and 
humour,  sense  and  feeling." 

Gilfillan  loved  the  good  old  town  of  Dundee,  and 
stood  out  gallantly  for  the  right-of-way  to  the  Law 
(the  noble  hill  that  rises  behind  the  town)  when  that 
right  was  threatened.     He  was  tenderly 
Loved        attached  also  to  his  people,  and  remain- 
Dundee      ed  with  them  to  the  end,  although  offers 
and  were    sometimes    made    to   him    to   go 

His  People,  elsewhere.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
courtier  or  the  sycophant  in  his  nature. 
He  was  an  honest  and  true  man,  even  by  the  admission 
of  his  enemies.  His  desire  and  his  ambition  through 
life  was  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  highest  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  duty.  He  said  himself  that  he 
wished  no  other  epitaph  on  his  tomb  than  this — "  Here 
lies  an  honest  man." 

Sheriff  Campbell  Smith,  in  an   admirable  estimate 
of  Gilfillan  which  he  gave  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
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tion-stone  of  the  Gilfillan  Memorial,  said  he  never 
knew  a  man  more  thoroughly  sound  at  heart,  or  freer 
from  all  cant,  vice,  falsehood  or  hypocrisy  than  George 
Gilfillan.  If  he  knew  of  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  it  was 
only  to  despise  them.  "  Indignation  he  had  in  abund- 
ance and  superabundance ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
hear  it  poured  out  upon  plagiarists,  bigots,  zealots, 
persecutors,  and  pretenders  in  literature  and  theology, 
incompetent  D.D.'s,  and  other  jackdaws  who  had  been 
decorated  with  peacock  feathers  from  foolish  or  foreign 
universities.  But  for  all  his  vehement  declamation, 
malice  was  not  in  him." 


If  Gilfillan  loved  Dundee,  the  people,  especially  the 
working  people  and  the  poor,  loved  and  were  proud  of 
him.     Wide  as  his  reputation  was,  they  felt  that  he 

belonged  by  special  and  peculiar  right 
The  People,    to   Dundee   and    to   themselves.     They 

would  often  turn  and  look  after  him  as 
he  passed,  and  say  proudly  to  any  stranger,  "  That's 
oor  George."  His  catholicity  was  well  known  and 
warmly  appreciated.  He  preached  in  every  church 
that  invited  him  ;  and  his  powerful  advocacy  could  be 
relied  upon  for  every  good  object.  Wherever  he 
preached  on  such  occasions  the  building  was  usually 
crowded  to  overflowing  by  people  of  all  churches  and 
shades  of  opinion.  It  was  a  common  retort  when  any 
one  was  boasting  of  some  minister's  popularity  in 
Dundee,  "  Gae  wa',  man  !  can  he  fill  the  steeple  kirk 
like  oor  George  ?  " 
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The  year  1 878  found  Gilfillan  in  the  full  tide  of  his 

work,  preaching,  lecturing,  writing.     His  interest  in 

theological    reform   had    never  been  so 

The  Year     keen  ;    his   resolution    to   face  all  peril 

of  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment  had 

His  Death,    never  been  so  strong.      But  the  end  was 

near  though  no  one  dreamt  of  it. 

Sunday  the  nth  of  August  was  the  last  Sunday  of 

his  life.    No  cloud  was  visible  in  the  blue  sky.    Though 

Mrs.  Gilfillan  had  observed  some  symptoms  that  gave 

her  uneasiness,  he  seemed,  to  others,  in 

Preaches     his   usual   health.      He   preached    that 

his  own      Sunday  with  his  usual  vigour.     But  it 

Funeral      seemed  afterwards  as  if  some  vague  pre- 

Sermon.     monition  of  approaching  death  had  led 

to  the  choice  of  his  subject  and  of  the 

psalms  and  hymns.     The  service  began  with  the  8th 

paraphrase — 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  woe, 
O,  man  of  woman  bom. 
and  included  the  lines — 

O,  may  the  grave  become  to  me 
The  bed  of  peaceful  rest. 
His  text  was  from  Job,  chapter  14th — "  Man  cometh 
forth  as  a  flower  and  is  cut  down  ;  he  flceth  also  as  a 
shadow  and  continueth  not."  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon  he  spoke  of  sudden  death,  specifying  as  one 
cause  of  it  disease  of  the  heart — the  very  malady  that 
was,  within  forty  hours  of  the  moment  when  he  was 
speaking,  to  number  himself  with  the  dead.  He  closed 
with  an  earnest  admonition  to  all  so  to  live  that  when 
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death  came  whether  slowly  or  swiftly  they  might 
adjust  their  mantle  ere  they  fell  and  say,  as  Christ  said, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  After 
the  benediction,  the  organist  played  the  Dead  March, 
and  with  the  strains  of  it  in  his  ears,  Gilfillan  left  the 
pulpit  that  had  been  his  throne  for  forty  years,  and 
from  which  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  had  so  often 
pealed,  to  enter  it  again  no  more.  The  people  dis- 
persed quietly,  impressed  by  the  solemn  discourse  to 
which  they  had  listened,  but  little  dreaming  that 
Gilfillan  had  been  preaching  his  own  funeral  sermon, 
and  that  they  were  never  to  hear  his  voice  again. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  Brechin  with  Mrs. 
Gilfillan  to  the  house  of  a  nephew,  intending  on  the 
Tuesday  to  go  on  to  the  marriage  of  a  niece  at  Arnhall, 
near  Edzell,  where  his  own  marriage  had 
The  taken     place     forty-two    years    before. 

Sudden  After  a  happy  evening,  closing  with 
Call.  family  worship,  he  retired  to  rest. 
During  the  night,  or  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  day  dawned,  he  awoke  suffering 
severe  pain.  Mrs.  Gilfillan  saw  a  great  and  sudden 
change  coming  over  him  ;  aroused  the  household  and 
got  a  doctor  with  all  speed.  But  his  end  was  evident- 
ly near  and  he  himself  felt  it. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "am  I  dying?" 
The  doctor  examined  him  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  so. 

Gilfillan  said,  "  God's  will  be  done,"  and  soon  after 
breathed  his  last. 
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The  sun  rose  over  the  hills  on  that  Tuesday  morning 
the  13th  of  August,  1878,  and  shone  on  Brechin  and 
the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Esk,  and  glanced  on  the  fair 
river,  and  looked  upon  the  windows  of  that  house,  but 
the  blinds  were  drawn  and  George  Gilfillan  lay  dead 
within. 

When  the  news  reached  Dundee  it  shook  the  town 

to   its   centre   like   the   vibration    of  an    earthquake. 

People  hurried  hither  and  thither  in  a  kind  of  dazed 

excitement,   meeting  one  another  with 

The  the  words,  "Gilfillan  is  dead."     The  news 

News        spread  like  wildfire  from  street  to  street, 

Comes.       from  shop  to  shop,  from  home  to  home, 

from    mill    to    factory.      The    issue   of 

the  evening  papers  was  awaited  by  such  crowds  of 

eager  and  awestruck  people  as  had  never  been  seen  in 

the  town  before. 

Gilfillan  was  so  much  a  part  of  Dundee  ;  his  fame 
had  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  shed  such  a 
lustre  on  the  town  ;  his  name  was  so  much  a  household 
word  and  his  kingly  form  was  so  familiar  in  the  streets, 
that  every  heart  was  burdened  with  a  sense  of  personal 
loss — men  and  women  in  every  rank  of  life  felt  as  if 
there  had  been  a  death  in  their  own  house.  The  news 
indeed  passed  over  all  Scotland  "  like  the  .shadow  of 
an  uncalculated  eclipse."  It  was  felt  that  one  of  the 
greatest  Scotchmen  of  the  time  had  passed  away — 
that  a  valiant  soldier  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle. 

His  funeral  was  made  a  public  one.     Magistrates, 
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Town  Councillors,  representatives  of  all  the  public 
bodies,  and  ministers  of  all  denominations  joined  in  the 
procession,  while  immense  multitudes  representing  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  people  thronged  the  streets  all 
the  way  to  the  Cemetery  on  Balgay  Hill. 

Amongst  the  many  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  and 
to  the  sense  of  loss  caused  by  his  death  not  one,  as 
has  been  truly  said,  was  more  vivid  and  more  touching 
in  its  very  homeliness  than  the  remark  made  by  a 
working  man  after  the  funeral,  "  The  toon,"  he  said, 
"  '11  look  nya-ked-Iike  without  Gilfillan." 

A  few  years  after  Gilfillan's  death  the  old  manse  was 

sold  by  the  School  Wynd  congregation  into  whose 

hands  it  had  fallen,  and  "  Paradise  " — a  centre  for  more 

than  forty  years,  of  intellectual  influence 

Paradise      and  noble  hospitality  in  Dundee — was 

Gone  !        wiped  out  of  existence — 

Hlotted  from  the  page  of  being, 
From  the  things  that  are. 
It  was  itself  a  very  plain  and  unattractive  building — 
a  .square,  dingy-looking  house  surrounded  by  high, 
bare  walls,  which  enclosed  also  a  bare  little  patch  of 
ground  like  a  yard,  on  which  scarcely  a  .shrub  and 
very  little  grass  would  grow.  In  later  years  a  tall 
brick  chimney  rose  outside  close  to  the  wall,  adding 
nothing  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  situation.  But 
many,  whose  thoughts  were  of  the  noble  and  gifted 
man  who  made  it  such  a  magnetic  centre  of  attraction 
in  Dundee,  and  of  the  true  and  warm-hearted  woman 
who  made  it  a  home  for  everyone  who  cros.sed   its 
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threshold,  felt  very  sad  when  the  old  manse  was  taken 
down.  They  felt  that  a  golden  link  with  the  past  had 
been  broken  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  smart  block  of  new 
buildings  that  covers  the  ground,  the  people  whose 
memory  can  go  back  to  other  days,  find  nothing  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Dundee's  historic  "  Paradise." 
The  old  town  itself  may  add — 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 
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